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Voice from Prison 


ROM HIS PRISON CELL Mahatma Gandhi 

speaks of the state of the world. We hearken to 
his warning ; we acknowledge our transgression. It 
is an austere and authentic message. That is, it is 
utterly contemptuous of our civilization, and it is 
sure in most of its specifications of our sins. One 
would expect, as one finds, exaggerations; but take 
it as a whole, the things he speaks are not thunder; 
they are a voice. Whatever the discrepancies in 
detail, the fact remains that here, as nowhere else 
in this wide world, a man has 
such words as we have not heard for 
generations. 

To be able, as Gandhi is, to be in the world, and 
yet not of the world, is the sure token of extra- 
ordinary character. That is the first requisite of 
a prophet. It is true one may be merely a fanatic, 
half insane, incapable not only of living with men 
but of knowing the meaning of the tide in the 
affairs of men; but Gandhi is not such. He is one 
who by whatever means, inborn or acquired or 
both, has been able to separate himself from the 
race in its procession on the highway of humanity, 
to see what it looks like, what its significance is, 
and report his findings to an increasingly inter- 
ested world. 

Let us repeat, to be able to become detached from 
this maze and mesh of life which catches and 
detains us almost completely in its inextricable 
clutch, is in itself a sign of genius; and when to 
the gift of understanding there is added the greater 
gift of pointing the path to spiritual power, the 
straight way of God, we have a prophet not only, 
but a savior. That is the difference, strictly speak- 
ing, between the so-called old dispensation and the 
new. It is the distinction between Isaiah and the 
Christ. 


several 
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arisen who declares. 
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What the world needs. is the coalescence in one 
person of both the law and the gospel, the incarna- 
tion in one man of the sense of right outrageously 
violated and the strong. persuasive power which 
can at once convict the people of their sins and 
show them the glories of a holy and loving uni- 
versal life. The times are not congenial, in our 
vicinage, at least, toward the denunciatory words 
of one who sees sin and knows its rotting ruin. 
The gospel lacks hardness. In other words, it 
dodges facts. Most religion is soft, dilettante, 
sickening, such stuff as only “attentuated spinsters 
of both sexes” will listen to, because it is like them. 
Gandhi brings us up short and sharp as few modern 
men do. He will not let us go! And he is not 
merely condemnatory, as the ilk of mere croakers 
is; he knows the more excellent way. He gives 
causes and the cure! Our progress in inventive 
triumphs is one thing that has wrought the havoe. 
“Civilization,” says Gandhi, “with its railways, 
telegraphs, telephones, rules the world. They have 
broken barriers. There is no such thing as Western 

Kuropean civilization, but there is a modern 

civilization which is purely material.” We are all 
thrown in together. “If British rule in India were 
replaced by Indian rule based on modern methods,” 
he continues, “India would be no better; India 
would become only a second or fifth nation of 
Europe or America. East and West can only really 
meet when the West has thrown overboard modern 
civilization, almost in its entirety. They can seem- 
ingly meet when the East has also adopted modern 
civilization, but that meeting would be an armed 
truce.” 

We turn to the prisoner’s jeremiad against one 
of our dearest ministries, the healing of the diseases 
and the binding of the wounds of the race. He is 
not moved by feelings of sentiment. The question 
is, Are these cardinal services to mankind? Gandhi 
says,— 

Medical science is the concentrated essence of black 
magic. Quackery is infinitely preferable to what passes 
for high medical skill. Hospitals are the instruments 
that the devil has been using for his own purpose, in order 
to keep his hold on his kingdom. They perpetuate vice, 
misery, degradation, and real slavery. If there were no 
hospitals for venereal diseases, or even for consumptives, 


we should have less consumption and less sexual vice 
among us. 


How true is all this? In the name of Chris- 
tianity, and not of civilization only, we have talked 
much more of remedies for the broken than of 
preventives for the strong, much more of saving 
sinful souls than of spiritual discipline in char- 
acter, with the result very like that which Gandhi 
describes throughout the world where our healing 
ministrations and our pitying (and often pitiful!) 
religious teaching has gone. 

He is right, deadly right, in condemning a wicked 
generation for knowing all about the externals and 
little or nothing about the way of salvation. That 
way is simple, he thinks, the way of the peasant - 
in respect of quietness, at least, and of plain needs, 
and devotion to immediate surroundings. “There . 
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was true wisdom in the sages of old having so regu- 
lated society as to limit the material condition 
of the people; the rude plow of perhaps 5,000 
years ago is the plow of the husbandman to-day. 
Therein lies salvation. People live long under such 
conditions, in comparative peace much greater than 
Europe has enjoyed after having taken up modern 
activity.” 

The way that he prescribes for his own country, 
Gandhi has no less in mind for the whole world. 

India’s salvation consists in unlearning what she has 
learned during the past fifty years. The railways, tele- 
graphs, hospitals, lawyers, doctors, and such like have all 
to go, and the so-called upper class have to learn to live 
religiously and deliberately the simple peasant life, know- 
ing it to be a life giving true happiness. 

What comes to the reader here as foolishness be- 
comes on second thought akin to wisdom. Who 
gets inner enrichment, addition to character, abid- 
ing peace, true happiness, from all the convenience 
and material abundance which modern civilization 
boasts as its chief contributions to the race? Not 
one prospers in soul by any such things, but by the 
other, rather, such as Gandhi would first have his 
own people resume if they would save themselves. 
Riches are still a curse to men, all in all, and 
even comfort is rarely suffered with advantage, 
certainly not to the generation which has only 
inherited it. 

But this prophet falls short of convincing us by 
his plea that if we abandon our inventive gains, 
because they have been harmful, and return to out- 
ward primitive ways, we shall be saved. Primitive 
ways are not an unmixed good. In part they are 
also externals, though they are conducive to inward 
simplicity. There is degeneracy among primitive 
people. It is due as much to their primitiveness 
as to any other cause, because there must be prog- 
ress in all things, external as well as internal, 
in healthy life. A rude plow will not of itself 
make a good farmer, and much less a good man. 
The problem, and it is a tremendous one, lies in 
correcting the unequal development of the things 
which make for our carnal ease and the things 
which make for our spiritual power. If the former 
things and the latter things are acquired with a 
sedulous regard for keeping our balance, we shall 
prosper in all things. We have a way of getting 
out of true, and we this day look out upon a world 
shot to pieces with respect to the things which 
count most because we are striving after the things 
which count least. 

‘Sift out that which the prophet of India tells 
us for our good, and forget the rest. What have 
we? A universal gospel, a plan of living and a 
vision of life that rise above and make us forget 
nations and their differences, above races and their 
isolations and hatreds, above the things of matter 
and comfort to the things of spirit and mastery,— 
to unity, brotherhood, to a simple, beautiful, mighty 
stock giving its body, its mind, and its soul to the 
joy of life, to the wisdom, the peace, and the prog- 
ress of the one family of mankind. That the world 
of intelligent persons is eager to read of this strange 
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man, and to treat him with growing veneration, is 
a testimony to the dissatisfaction which people feel 
with what now is, and to the undying capacity to 
know and strive for what ought to be. It is not 
the first time that a word has been spoken from a 
prison and gone round the world! 


Workers’ Silk Shirts 


MAN WRITES A LETTER to a New York 

newspaper complaining bitterly of an edi- 
torial which says it is “the crowning iniquity of 
‘labor’ that the workers during the war received 
wages that ‘blossomed and flourished in silk shirts, 
furs, and automobiles.’” He says, “Let us grant 
the abuses and tyrannous exactions of labor at a 
time when the only question seemed to be whether 
the worker should get it first or the profiteer.” 
Then this question, “What of your inference that 
the worker should never be allowed to enjoy the 
finer things which he produces? Shall we assume 
that only men who do their work in offices and on 
revolving chairs have a right to silk shirts?” This 
attitude of “mingled cynicism and contempt” for 
the “worker’s” desire for some of “earth’s finer and 
more beautiful things is almost tragic in the face 
of our need to-day for a social understanding and 
sympathy.” 

We submit this as our own true but not over- 
worked gospel. If we Unitarians do not get more 
of it in actual force in our organizations, we shall 
fail of saving civilization from the greatest of all 
wars. Mark that. How many of us realize that the 
country at this moment is two armed camps, on’ one 
side capital, on the other side labor? How many 
realize that we are, and for a decade have been, in 
an actual state of war? How many Unitarians are 
there, apart from the ministers, who feel with the 
writer of the letter given above? How many have 
been taught to believe that labor is a monster, and 
that all the sins and ills are on one side? 

In this office we receive infrequently but often 
enough to realize how much in the minds of people 
the strife is, a letter now condemning us for saying 
a word of spiritual recognition for the bitter travail 
of the toiling multitude, and again criticising us for 
assuming that capital is here for a decent purpose. 
We do not mind either. Our main proposition is 
that the struggle comes up from the masses. They 
cannot be turned aside, they cannot be cajoled, they 
cannot be even stayed for a moment, in their press 
against their alleged foes. That is the situation. 
They hold the power, and they can do what they 
please. That the war is not more widespread and 
violent is due to the wisdom and restraining power 
of many leaders of the masses who get less credit 
than is their due. We of the church are the ones 
to bring peace, as we remember. that all men are 
our brethren, and that what we like they like, what 
we want they want. All things are ours, all things 
are theirs, if we will only believe it. Have we 
enough religion to be any good in an epochal 
crisis? E 
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The Event of the Week 


Zion Recedes into the Shadows 


RDENT HOPES for the reconstruction of Zion 
A: a “national home for the Jewish people” went 
glimmering last week because of the issuance 
by the British government of a new definition of the 
status of Palestine as a free state under British man- 
date. It was in 1917 that a British declaration, made 
through Mr. Balfour, evoked in the minds of Jews 
scattered throughout the world the dream of a Zion 
emerged from oblivion and made a political, economic, 
and spiritual factor in the life of the Jewish race. 
The declaration read: “His Majesty’s government view 
with favor the establishment in Palestine of a national 
home for the Jewish people and will use their best en- 
deavors to facilitate the achievement of this object; it 
being clearly understood that nothing shall be done 
which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of 
existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine.’ The 
issuance of this guarded pledge aroused profound emo- 
tion in all the Jewish race. As an ideal for the 
restoration of the race, it appealed with especial fervor 
to the adherents of the Zionist group, to which ever 
since the days of Dr. Theodor Herzl Jews high in 
finance, in polities, science, and industry had con- 
tributed ardently of their counsel and their substance. 
Even to Jews who opposed the reconcentration of the 
race within a geographical area, the prospect of the 
rebuilding of the historic walls of Zion carried a 
thrill. 

But in the effort to carry out the conditional pledge 
made by Arthur Balfour, British policy met with 
a difficulty which might easily have been foreseen. 
That difficulty was the fact that Palestine, which once 
was Jewish, is now Arabic. Arab susceptibilities 
were promptly aroused by the British pledge to the 
Jewish race, guarded though it was by a clause which 
on its face guaranteed Arabic civie rights against inva- 
sion and safeguarded Mohammedan religious ideals 
against attack. Fully alarmed by the prospect of the 
establishment of a “national home for the Jewish people” 
in their country, the Arabs pressed for a more definite 
declaration of complete respect for their race and their 
religion. Inasmuch as they constitute a majority of 
about nine to one, the Arabs very properly demanded 
to know how a Jewish state could be established 
in Palestine without infringing ‘upon their rights, 
civil and religious. Their anxiety as to the future 
was reflected throughout the Moslem world. Even 
in India, Mohammedan leaders exerted some pressure 
upon the British government for a reconciliation be- 
tween its pledge for the formation of a Jewish state 
and its respect for the rights of majorities, which 
constitute the basis of democratic rule. 

The Arabic agitation, spreading through the Moslem 
world, sent a wave of profound depression among 
Zionists everywhere. A Jewish diplomat of wide ex- 
perience in the service of America gave definite expres- 
sion to this depression when he said in New York, a few 
months ago, that there was no such thing as a Zionist 
tate in Palestine; that Jews were merely tolerated in 
the country of their fathers; that the limit of their 
political, economic, and social aspirations in their his- 
toric homeland was the right to settle in Zion on a 
basis of equality with persons of all other races who 
might wish to settle there. “Zion under the British 
pledge ig a myth,” said this American diplomat of 
Jewish race. This leader in Israel several months ago 
uttered the same conclusion of despair which Israel 
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Zangwill, another leader in Israel, put into words upon 
the publication of the British white book on Zion on 
July 1: “The Jewish national home offered us was, at 
best, not Jewish or national or a home.” 

The essence of the latest British decision concern- 
ing the future—and present—status of Palestine is that 
Palestine “cannot be a distinctly Jewish state, al- 
though Jews may remain or go into the country as 
of right and not of sufferance.” This definition con- 
stituted a formal phrasing of a fact long accepted. 
It was merely the formulation into words of an 
existing situation. Back ‘of this declaration is a, 
strong sentiment in Great Britain against any politi- 
cal arrangement in Palestine that might imperil the 
rights of an unquestioned Mohammedan majority. 
On June 21 the House of Lords, by a vote of sixty 
to twenty-nine, passed a resolution in the sense 
that the acceptance of the mandate for Palestine 
“should be postponed until such modifications have 
therein been effected as will comply with pledges 
given by His Majesty’s government.” These pledges 
were contained in a declaration of October, 1915, as- 
suring the people of Palestine of their liberties after 
the defeat of Turkey, and a subsequent declaration 
of November, 1918, assuring the Arabs of the purpose 
of the British government to respect their rights in the 
country in which it purposed to establish a national 
home for the Jewish people. In speaking to the reso- 
lution, Lord Islington, an expert in Near Eastern 
affairs, pointed out the repugnancy of the Zionist 
conception of Zion, and the possible interpretation 
of the British official attitude indorsing that concep- 
tion, in the following words: “Parliament is not com- 
mitted to Zionism. Parliament has never given its 
decision in regard to it. We, as a country, are no more 
committed to it than the United States was committed 
to an adherence to the League of Nations on the decla- 
ration of President Wilson. The Parliament of the 
United States thought otherwise, and decided other- 
wise, and what the Constitution of the United States 
can do the constitution of this country can do as 
well. I venture to say that this Zionist scheme really 
runs counter to the whole human psychology of the 
age.” 

So died Zion. The reconstitution of the homeland 
of the Jews was a beautiful ideal from many points 
of view. The project outlined by the British govern- 
ment appealed powerfully to many hearts, both among 
Jews and non-Jews. It failed because history had in- 
tervened with its inexorable decree. That decree is 
that Palestine is Arabic and not Hebrew; Moham- 


-medan and not Jewish. 


There are other Palestines scattered about the recon- 
structed world—areas where the exigencies of war and 
ot politics have imposed the rule of minorities upon 
majorities. In receding from an idealistic and appeal- 
ing project, the British government bowed to the demo- 
cratic principle that it is unjust and politically im- 
moral for a majority to be subjected to a minority. 
By so doing, it has avoided a long period of struggle in 
Palestine—for the Arab is proud and the Mohammedan 
jealous of his rights and his religion. It is safe to 
say that had European diplomacy treated all Pales- 
tines within the range of its decisions in the same en- 
lightened way, the world would have been rid of many 
a sore spot—many a quaking area which is now 
heaving over the pressure of suppressed racial hopes, 
aroused national resentments and awakened national 
fears. 

Zion is dead; but the seeds of a new Armageddon 
may be germinating under these heaving spots on the 
map of Europe. : Ss. 
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WHERE NATURE BUILDS CATHEDRALS 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


up a rugged hill. On the slope behind is the 

green forest where night-birds are calling and 
answering. From the open spaces in front, a multitude 
of crickets no one may see are chirping their evening 
song of good cheer. The night is clear. Away up in 
the velvety heavens rides the moon, round, silvery, and 
radiant, with faintly twinkling stars to east and west 
of it. The evening air is sweet with the fragrance of 
woods, and of grass fresh cut and raked into windrows. 
Of sound there is none, save now and then the ripple of 
the river that circles the base of the hill. In the spring, 
full to the brim with drainage from the mountains, the 
river roars and foams along its rocky bed, but now, in 
late summer, its sources are drying up and it is reduced 
toa diminutive current. 

Beyond the river is the meadow where herds of deer 
come to feed at break of day, and beyond the meadow, 
the mighty forest that towers up and up until it breaks 
in long dark ridges against the sky. In places, barren, 
inaccessible cliffs shoot up higher than the woodland 
until they meet the clouds that here and there dot the 
heavens. The trackless forest, the lofty crags, lying som- 
bre and quiet there in the moonlight, speak to the soul 
with voices we would interpret. What if they have no 
intelligence of their own, what if they have looked thus 
on moonlight nights for thousands, perhaps millions of 
years; they none the less speak to the heart as God 
does. In their overwhelming grandeur and sublimity 
of outline they take to themselves attributes more than 
human, and urge men to worship. But who could keep 
from worshipping in that vast temple bounded by such 
vast inspirational things? 

About the mountains at night gathers an influence 
indefinably impressive, as though all the history of all 
the ages, all the defeats, all the victories, all the tears, 
all the laughter, all the travail out of which a better 
race was being born, was known to them. They stood 
thus when Cesar fell in the senate house, when Jesus 
was born, when the Pyramids were built, when the first 
aboriginal savage fought with the beast for his cavern 
in the rocks. Before man appeared on earth, thousands 
and thousands of years before, a great frozen sea swept 
down out of the north and buried that country under a 
mile of ice. The vast mass moved slowly southward 
and as it went cleared away peaks and deposited them 
elsewhere, gouged out deep gulfs and valleys, cut broad 
channels in the solid granite, and lifted vast masses of 
rock from the plains to the tops of hills. When it 
had passed it had left an area one hundred miles square 
of towering peaks, wild ridges, fertile intervales, tran- 
quil valleys, and foaming water-courses. 

The Alps are higher, the Pyrenees are more harmoni- 
ous, the Rockies are more rugged, but there are scenes 
and natural creations in the White Mountains of New 
England found nowhere else in the world. Nowhere 
else are there such productive, far-stretching intervales, 
such dense, vivid-colored forests. Nowhere else do 
legends, eulogies, happy memories, and records of 
fatalities more thickly gather. No other playground 
has attracted more of the great ones of the earth, or 
won more hearty praise from them. No other range of 
mountains can claim more famous natural features and 
storied trails. 


Poor a me I AM IN A LITTLE CABIN half-way 


All this I remembered as I looked out over those im- 
mense ridges that climbed up until they seemed almost 
to touch the stars. No human being was there, but at 
intervals sounds might issue from the wilderness, as the 
rush and shriek of winter storms, the thunder of 
a mountain-torrent as it poured over a ledge of rock, 
the wail of a solitary lynx hunting under cover of dark- 
ness. 

It was good to be there that night, close to infinite 
things, close to that which many through the ages had 
sought and had not found, far from the getting and 
spending that rack men’s minds and dwarf their souls. 
It was good to be within hearing of a voice, to which 
men need at times to listen, for it speaks of a benefi- 
cent immanent Being whom many may know if they 
will search close to the heart of His creation. 

The moon described an are and dropped behind a 
rounded hill. Night wore on. One by one the stars 
faded. The east reddened, grew brighter. Presently 
the sun appeared and climbed up into a cloudless sky. 
The spirit of adventure was upon me. I wished to 
penetrate those fastnesses, to follow a trail if I could 
find one and see what the world looked like from the 
top of those lofty pinnacles of rock, then to thrust into 
the wilder region where there was no trail, where no 
man had ever been before. In us all there stirs at 
times a desire to seek the solitudes, to find the friendly 
spirit that presides over nature, and persuade it to 
deliver its secret of contentment, long life, and belief 
in God. Some are too much afraid of themselves to 
spend twenty-four hours in solitary communion with 
the silent places. Such persons are strangers in their 
own households. 

No one can really discover himself in the noisy 
markets of trade, or even in pleasant neighborly inter- 
course. There is but.one way for us to become familiar 
with that elusive aspiring thing within us,—through 
sojourns in the wilderness. God is there, in His own 
temple, as He cannot be in man-made cathedrals. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson found God in those wilds, so 
did Henry Ward Beecher, Starr King, and Edward 
Everett Hale. They loved the mountains, and the last 
three are immortalized in noble summits that have been 
named for them. 

The trail which I took led a short distance into the 
mountain recesses. It opened from a wood-road, and 
plunged at once into a dense raspberry thicket. The 
tangle closed just over the path so that whoever would 
get through must trust to faith, not sight. Once away 
from the thicket, the trail took a northerly trend and 
penetrated groves of ancient trees. Here century-old 
beeches and oaks, massive of trunk, broad of top, rise 
into the sky like cathedral towers, shutting out the 
light of the sun. Nothing stirs in that solemn place. 
Huge prostrate trunks grown over with moss and falling 
to pieces, and boulders gray with time, speak eloquently 
of the age of the region. By and by the trail began 
to climb. The acclivity became sharper, the trees 
smaller. I climbed a particularly steep slope and was 
on a level green space from which I recall in former 
years a vista opened of far-reaching countryside. But 
trees had recently grown up, obscuring the scene. 

It did not take long to cut a lane in the woods, and 
once more that never-to-be-forgotten prospect of low- 
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lands and hills to the north was cleared to view. From 
the vista, the trail went straight up through a heavy 
poplar growth, over loose gravel and forbidding crags 
to the top. One moment I saw nothing but trees on 
either side and boulders above, the next, I was standing 
on a tableland of rock, with views, east, west, north, 
and south, of many mountains of various degrees of 
height and contour, of open country and woodland, of 
winding rivers and far-off lakes, and little white farm- 
houses. The mountain was shaped like a truncated 
cone with a flat.rock for a summit, which on three sides 
dropped sheer into ravines for hundreds of feet, and on 
its northerly exposure was rent with great cracks and 
chasms. Huge ‘boulders lay scattered about, hoary 
with age, of which Emerson wrote, “the good rocks, 


rocks. Some enterprising climber had preceded me 
years before. Who the person may have been, how he 
had come up the mountain,—whether by the course b 
I had followed or another,—I could not tell. My 
coming had alarmed a lynx, sole inhabitant of the — 
rocky spur, for I saw the tracks just made by the ‘ 
creature as he had loped along in front of me. _ 
The next peak to the south was Mount Hale, named 
after the distinguished Edward Everett Hale, and, 
like him, broad of character, impressive of appearance, 
solid, and enduring. The perfect calm of mid-day had 
settled on that lonely summit. Suddenly the sun dis- 
appeared and a heavy bank of clouds threatening and 
black rolled up over Mount Hale and darkened the 
ledge on which I was standing. So far as I could tell, 


THE INDIANS BELIEVED THIS WAS THE HOME OF THE GREAT SPIRIT 


This site in the White Mountains, at 5,000 feet elevation, is familiar to members of the Appalachian Mountain Club, and other 

adventurous mountain climbers. It is the Alpine Plain circled by the majestic peaks of the Presidential Range. The refuge hut 

in the center was erected by the Appalachian Mountain Club in 1901, the year following the death by exposure under Mount 

Monroe, of W. E. Curtis and Allen Ormsby. The man in the picture is George A. Ingalls, an enthusiastic mountaineer, He is 

climbing Mount Monroe for a better view of the Lakes of the Clouds. The Indians, original proprietors of this region, would not 
venture among these lofty summits, believing them the habitation of the Great Spirit 


those patient waiters.” Under the mountain to the 
north was the green intervale and the settlement. To 
the south, the forest reached away as far as eye could 
see, a wild untraversed valley down which ran a silvery 
stream. 

No trail went on to the next summit. No one had 
gone farther, I had been told, for many years. Eager 
to climb that yet higher cone of rock, I searched until 
I found a way down from the first plateau. Between 
the peaks lay a tangle of primeval forest. No one ever 
went there, for there was nothing to gofor. The under- 
growth grew thick, resisted progress, and shut out the 
landmarks. Ravines partially concealed beneath moss 
and vines opened suddenly under foot. Precipitous 
rocks loomed up in front, and seemed insurmountable 
until a bush appeared or a crevice suitable for a foot- 
hold. There was considerable difference between climb- 
ing where a trail had been made and climbing where 
it was necessary to blaze one’s own trail. 

Once on the peak, I found a cairn of weather-worn 


no other person was in that wilderness, and no living 
thing nearer than the lynx, which was watching, no 
doubt, from the growth of poplars under the cliff. 

I had a curious sense, however, of the presence, the 
immediate presence, of a spiritual substance. As affect- 
ing as was the visible, as impressive as were those 
glorious vistas of mountain country, the invisible was 
closer, more controlling. It is not difficult to under- 
stand why Moses, John the Baptist, and Jesus went 
into the wilderness to find God, and emerged with faces 
shining, reflecting His presence. No one can really 
knew God until he has stood face to face with Him in 
the midst of His created wonders. There one hears 
music of a finer harmony, sees the light that never 
shone on land or sea, feels the healing touch. There, 
all trifling and disturbing things fall away, and the 
spirit thrills and is upraised until it, too, takes its 
stand on the higher levels. I understood at that mo- 


ment why the Christ went up to the Mount to be 
transfigured. 
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Is Making of Books Trade or Profession? 
What the Publishers think the Reviewers Should Do 


) ALFRED RODMAN HUSSEY 


partment, the Literary Editor has been impressed 

by the lavish generosity of the book publishers. 
Of books sent in for review there is never any 
lack. Under his hand flows a never-ending stream, 
some of them handsome and expensive editions, amount- 
ing in the course of the year to many hundreds of vol- 
umes. They represent almost every variety of litera- 
ture, including plays, poetry, novels, biography, scien- 
tific treatises and dictionaries, as well as works more 
specifically philosophical and religious. Sent without 
cost to the recipient, advance copies of the literary 
output of each season, their aggregate value in dollars 
and cents mounting up into the thousands, they come 
from publishing firms all over the country. To the 
Editor falls the pleasant duty of distributing them 
among a corps of trained reviewers who, in the case 
of TH CuristiAN Recister, serve for no remuneration 
other than the books entrusted to them. 

Not long ago, it occurred to him that a disclosure 
of the facts underlying this situation might not be 
without interest. So he wrote to the publishers in the 
habit of sending books to this office a brief letter of 
inquiry, asking them for brief answers to two questions. 


Se ASSUMING THE DIRECTION of this de- 


1. What is your purpose in sending out books for 
review? 


2. What, in your opinion, constitutes an ideal book 
review P 


There was a gratifying response. Such of them 
as have been received, up to our time of going to 
press, we print below. All have been prepared with 
care. They are frank, thoughtful, courteous, and 
to the point, giving evidence of motives serious and 
genuinely high. They prove that the leading repre- 
sentatives of the book trade in America, contrary, per- 
haps, to the popular impression, are moved by pur- 


Estimate of Its Value 


1. We send books for review in order to give the periodicals 
an opportunity to bring such of them as they think are impor- 
tant to the attention of their readers. 

2. An ideal book review 

(a) Tells what the book is about; 
(b) Gives an estimate of its value and the proficiency of 
its execution; and 
(c) Stimulates discussion. 
FRANKLIN SPIER, 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Inc. 


Guide to the Larger Field 


An objective attitude of mind is said by the philosophers 
to be the basis for that very necessary human quality known 
as humor in its broadest sense. Humor enables a man to 
keep his proportionate place in the great drama of existence. 
It is necessary for any good citizen. It is most of all neces- 
sary for the poor publisher bedeviled on one side by the 
authors and on the other side by his printers, and all the time 
fearful lest their worst efforts shall be seconded eventually 
by the public. 

Book reviews help the publisher to maintain his saving sense 
of humor by letting him see his work from an objective stand- 

‘point, that is, from its effect upon other people. The ideal 
book review is therefore one that not only indicates the gen- 
eral contents of a book but suggests its relation to other books 


poses not wholly commercial. We take pleasure in 
printing this symposiuizn because we believe it will 
interest our readers, inform and encourage our review- 
ers, and at the same time bear witness to the idealism 
and generous co-operation of our friends the pub- 
lishers. 

That the publishing of books is, in this country, 
less a trade than a profession is one of the significant 
truths made plain by the replies recorded below. Very 
striking is it that while all these writers, replying to 
the first query, frankly acknowledge that advancd 
copies of books are not sent out, primarily, for the sake 
of publicity, as a form of advertising, other motives 
almost equally strong are the desire to encourage the 
reading of good books, to help authors to find recog- 
nition, to determine the real value of the books dis- 
tributed, as well as to secure what one of our corre- 
spondents calls “a valuable mass of critical opinion.” 

Even more refreshing is the opinion as to what con- 
stitutes an ideal book review, an opinion unanimous 
without exception. Contrary to the general belief 
that publishers prefer reviews characterized by indis- 
criminate praise, these writers declare their preference 
for a review that is “fair,” “informative,” “sincere,” 
a review, in short, written with that rare grace, “an 
understanding heart.” What they value is a criticism 
that criticises constructively, that “tells what a book is 
about,” “stimulates discussion,” helps the publisher to 
see his books as others are likely to see them, that is 
careful and thorough, that “avoids smartness,” that is 
“unbiased,” “impartial,” “sympathetic,” that “takes 
into account the purpose of the writer,” and at the 
same time offers “a candid opinion based on actual 
first-hand knowledge” of the work considered. 

These are heartening facts indicating that, so far as 
literature is concerned, the relation between American 
business and religion is not so divergent as it some- 
times seems. 


in the same or related fields. It is not merely an “appreciation” 
or a summary of contents, nor is it the formal piece of criticism 
made familiar to us by the great critical reviews of a hundred 
years ago. Such reviews help the publisher and even more 
they help the reading public, because they form a guide to a 
much larger field of literature than any one man could attempt 
in the course of the ordinary day’s work to. view. 
Davip T. POTTINGER, 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


To Round Out Judgment 


Our purpose to be accomplished in sending out review copies 
is, first—to please the authors who desire recognition, second— 
as an aid toward the sale of the books, and third—it also aids 
us by rounding out our judgment as to the amount of risk we 
can take in furthering sale of the book. 

Brookes Moors, President, 


THE CORNHILL PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Best Means of Advertising 


Our purpose in sending out books for review is of course 
to gain desirable publicity for them; in other words, to bring 
them to the attention of the class of readers for which they 
are intended. 

It has been our experience that book reviews are the best 
possible means of advertising, since the reading public is 
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justified in placing more confidence in what the book reviewer 
says’ rather than what is stated in a paid advertisement. 

The ideal book review, to my mind, is the one which first 
of all briefly summarizes the book and then gives a candid 
opinion of the value of it. This, I believe, is the type which 
most frequently appears in your pages. Fortunately you do 
not give space to the type of book review which has for its 
main purpose showing off the author’s cleverness. 


RICHARD G. BADGER. 


The Least Desirable Thing 


1. Our purpose in’ sending books for review is that the 
public may know that the books are published and, we hope, 
purchase the books: ‘ ; " 

2. We are tempted to gay that an ideal book review is one 
that is responsible for the sale of many copies of the book 
reviewed, but, to be honest, in our opinion, an ideal book 
review is one in which the author gives his candid opinion 
of the book, objecting to it if he thinks proper, or praising it 
if it meets with his approval. The least desirable book 
review is one that ‘“damns with faint praise.” 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY, Ine. 


How to Waste Money 


1. One of the best and quickest methods of bringing new 
books to the attention of possible buyers is through the review 
columns of general and religious magazines. It is a form of 
information productive of good results, providing the pub- 
lisher keeps two points in mind: 


(a) That each review medium cannot, of necessity, be 
interested in every type of book published, hence the re- 
view list will vary according to the subject of the book. 

(b) That every publishing house wastes hundreds of 
dollars each year through review lists that are too exten- 
sive. When I have sent review copies of six books to the 
editor of a magazine, and have received neither acknowl- 
edgment nor reviews, I feel justified in striking that name 
from our list. 


2. Two qualifications go toward the making of an ideal book 
review. First, it is incumbent upon the reviewer to give only 
a first-hand write-up, not a copy of the description on the 
jacket. Second, an unbiased and impartial review is what 
readers continually look for, but seldom receive. 


Won. J. Cory, 
ASSOCIATION PRESS, New York. 


Our Old Friend, the Average Reader 


No. 1. In the first place we try to visualize in advance of a 
book’s publication what impression it will make upon the 
average reader, and of what tangible value it will be to that 
reader. The magazine editor is in a great many instances an 
excellent interpreter of the average reader’s viewpoint, and 
because of our faith in the books which we publish, we are 
only too glad to send them for review to the magazines, which, 
of course, in turn bring them editorially to the attention of 
the average readers. 

No. 2. What makes an ideal book review? ‘That review 
which bears in mind the fact that it is being written for a 
eertain large body of readers and is intended to convey to 
them actual news concerning an investment (in time and 
money ) for which they are likely prospects, else then probably 
would not be reading the book review section. This enlarges 
the significance of a review to the lover of the rest of the 
pages in a magazine or newspaper. 

Lee D. Brown, Editor, 
COSMOPOLITAN BOOK CORPORATION. 


A Sympathetic Assessment 


1. Books sent for review enable the public to ascertain 
through periodicals in which they have confidence, what is 
going on in the literary world, and which new books are likely 
to interest them. The end served is twofold: the book pub- 
lisher gets a hearing before his potential public, and the 
magazine is supplied with vital material for discussion. 

2. If there be an ideal book review, it is the rounded expres- 
sion of a mind that understands the author’s aim and purpose 
and that perceives his errors without losing sympathy for his 
aspirations; a mind aware of the extent of readérs’ ability 
to receive impressions, and that can deliver its opinion attrac- 
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tively. In other words, the ideal book review should be a 
sympathetic assessment, interesting in itself, just to author 
and reader, yet finely revealing the critic’s own personality. 


B. W. HUEBSCH. 


Life Above the Ground 


Our idea is that to a people interested in the things of life 
above the ground, even if ever so slightly above, the publica- 
tion of a book is a news event—a tremendous news event if 
the book is tremendous, a‘paltry news event if the book is 
paltry. Most publishers believe that all of their books are 
above the paltry and they hope that some of them are tremen- 
dous. They send out review copies to the periodical press in 
the hope that competent reviewers will discover the real news 
events among books and tell readers about them, and that 
as many as possible of those who read the reviews will buy 
the books, so that worth-while authors may continue writing, 
and their publishers may continue publishing. 

The only book review worth writing or printing is one that 
is first of all interesting, for if it has little interest it will 
have almost no readers. There are so many interesting things 
to read that a dull thing is not in the race at all. If a review 
is intrinsically interesting, it is the more nearly ideal the 
more accurately it conveys the content and manner of the 


book reviewed. 
Brag Se Barry BENEFIELD, 


THE CENTURY COMPANY. 


Friendly Critical of Defects 


We send copies of our publications to a carefully selected 
list of magazines and papers because we believe that their 
readers count more on the opinion of competent reviewers 
than they do on the statements of the publishers. 

The review that enables the reader to gain a fairly com- 
prehensive idea of what the author is attempting to do, and 
his measure of success in accomplishing it, is helpful. First of 
all, the review should be sympathetic, then friendly critical 
of faults and omissions. A. M. Jonzs, 


THE MARSHALL JONES COMPANY. 


Publishing a Book is News 


In answer to your questions regarding our purpose in send- 
ing out books for review, I would say that during the last few 
years the public press has come to realize that the publication 
of a book is news—just as legitimate news as a murder or a 
suicide, the importance of the news, of course, being in pro- 
portion to the importance of the book. Papers, large and small, 
all over the country are devoting more and more space to book 
news and reviews. Our purpose, therefore, in sending review 
copies of books to the newspapers is to furnish them with 
the data for making intelligent reports. Our second purpose 
in sending out books for review, both to the newspapers and 
the magazines, especially those of importance who engage 
critics of established reputation, is to make the quality of the 
books known to as great a reading public as possible through 
the medium of the critics’ published opinions. An ideal book 
review depends so largely upon the type of book that a general 
statement is difficult. An ideal fiction review seems to us to 
be one which gives the personal reaction of the critic and also 
something of the flavor and character of the book without 


re-hashing the plot. A. Pace Cooper, 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, 


Final Judgment often the Reviewer’s 


1. We consider book reviews of the greatest importance in 
assisting the work of publicity,—in fact, of greater advertising 


value than any space the publisher himself may use to “praise | 


his wares.” The reader naturally takes it for granted that 
the publisher has first. belief in the worth of everything he 
publishes. It remains for the book reviewer to approve or 
censure this judgment. Thus the first, and often the final, 
public judgment rests with the book reviewer. 

2. Briefly, my ideal review clearly states the essential char- 
acteristics of a book. The purpose for which it was written, 
its peculiar literary quality, from whom it will have a special 
appeal,—all these facts the ideal book review sets forth in 
such a way that a busy person need not take the time to 
personally examine the book in order to decide whether it is 
a volume he will wish to read and own. : 

B. W. Smrru, 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS. 
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- gently, and interestingly. 


Literary Criticism not Desired 


In answer to your two questions concerning book reviews, I 
should answer question one by saying, that our purpose in 
sending out books for review to editors is to get people of 
authority to recommend the books to their constituency and 
to get comments from well-known editors for use in advertising 
our! books, generally. 

An ideal book review, of course, is a book review which 


makes the reader want to go out immediately and purchase 


the book. A book review is not, to my way of thinking, a 
literary criticism, because literary criticism involves compari- 
son with other books. I think I am inclined to agree with 
William Lyon Phelps. that: only the books which are worthy 
of being brought to the attention of the readers of the maga- 
zine should be reviewed. Technically speaking, a review 
should contain not a complete outline of the contents of the 
book, but a description of those points in the book which 
make it interesting and profitable—in the case of fiction, a 
new yariety of plot or a new way of making it interesting; 
in the case of non-fiction, a new treatment of a subject or a 
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mem sub tect. Maup B. CHANDLER, 


THE WOMAN’S PRESS, New York. 


From Brandes to Mencken 


If book selling were not in its present deplorable state, our 
sole object in sending out books for review would be to secure 
for the authors, and for ourselves as publishers, a valuable 
mass of critical opinion. Under present conditions, this object 
is strongly permeated with a commercial hope of bringing the 
books to the attention of readers who might otherwise never 
know of their existence. An ideal book review, in my opinion, 
is one in which the critic considers the book honestly, intelli- 
If he honestly weighs each book by 
a critical standard of comparison with the best books of the 
past, and therefore finds the great majority of current publi- 
cations of light weight, he will in the long run serve authors 


and publishers as faithfully as he serves literature and life. 


But he ought to do this impartially always—whether he is a 
scholarly analyst like Mr. Georg Brandes, or a boob-buniper 
like Mr. Mencken. These two men are good examples—be- 
cause both are opinionated, or often mistaken, but both are 
honest, intelligent, and always interesting. 
Epmunp R. Brown, President, 
THE FOUR SEAS COMPANY. 


The Book Reviewer’s Place 


The principal purpose of sending out books for review is to 
bring them before the public in such a way as cannot be done 
in any other manner. In other words, to let them stand the 
fair test of the reviewer's opinion in order that those inter- 
ested may obtain an unbiased description. 

To many book reviewers and critics the work entailed in the 
ereation of a book-page or literary-section may be regarded 
from their own viewpoint as forming one of the most enjoy- 
able of indoor occupations. Their place in the world of letters 
is distinctive and their service to the world’s readers indis- 
putable. New writers from the four corners of the earth, from 
Australia, from India, from across the Atlantic, and from 
every State in our own Union, look to them as mediums 
through which they may at least hope to attain the fulfillment 
of their most dearly cherished desires, and through which 
their efforts may be presented to the reading public. 

The ideal book review is one which covers the book from 
eyery angle, is not too long yet gives the reader a thoroughly 
clear idea of just what the book is about, at the same time 


rendering an unbiased judgment upon its faults or merits. 


S. L. Trorrer, 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 


A Reliable Book Censor 


“What is your purpose in sending out review books?” Pub- 
lishers realize that the constituency of a periodical in these 
modern days rather expectse.te review editor to prove him- 
self a reliable book censor and that therefore it is good business 
for the publisher to submit his publications to competent ‘edi- 
tors for such review. As a matter of fact, there is no endorse- 
ment, aside from word of mouth, which counts so much in the 
promotion of a worthy book as a carefully prepared review. 

“What, in your opinion, makes an ideal book review?’ To 
my mind, an ideal book review is one written by an editor 
who is conscious of his responsibility, not alone to his con- 
stituents but also to the publisher who has submitted the book 
to his judgment. Such an editor will prove himself a careful 
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and thorough reader, sufficiently enthusiastic to laud that 
which is worthy of praise, and sufficiently courageous to criti- 
cise with severity when such criticism is called for. The re- 
view editor who is careless in his workmanship is unworthy 
of his place, and unfair alike to his paper, his constituency, 


the author, and the publisher. V. M. Scuenox, 


THE PILGRIM PRESS. 


Leave the Jacket Alone 


Our purpose in sending out review copies of our books is 
of course to have them brought to the attention of the readers 
of the magazines by competent reviewers. Publishers as a 
rule have a high opinion of the books they offer to the public. 
They would not publish them unless they thought very highly 
of them, and unless they thought that there would be a 
demand for them if people knew about them. And one of the 
ways of making them known is by reviews in magazines. 

Good books are always educational in value, if by education 
we mean not only the learning of facts, but also the acquisi- 
tion of good taste, the appreciation of beauty and the develop- 
ment of a zest for the finer things in life. And as the better 
magazines are also educational, it is their proper function to 
treat of good books and recommend them to their readers. 

What makes an ideal book review? ‘This is a difficult ques- 
tion to answer. In my opinion the best review is one which 
conveys clearly the feelings the reviewer has experienced in 
reading the book. I have in mind chiefly fiction, poetry, and 
works of pure literature. Let the reviewer give his instinc- 
tive, unsophisticated reactions, and perhaps a brief paragraph 
or two explaining the reasons for his reactions. Don’t let 
him attempt close analysis or comparative treatment. This is 
the part of the critic who has more space at his disposal than 
the reviewer and more time for thought and study. All the 
reviewer can do with his limited time and space is to guide 
us to good books and warn us against books that are not good. 
And by letting us know how he felt about a book we can 
judge if we want to experience the same feelings. If the 
reviewer has good taste, good judgment and adequate power 
of expression—a big “if,” I admit—then he will lead us right 
and will produce the ideal review. 

Above all the reviewer should avoid smartness. The author 
has taken a year or two to write his book, the publisher has 
gone to great expense in publishing it. If the reviewer cannot 
praise he at least can avoid adding the sting of satire or 
frivolity to his condemnation. And leave the publisher and his 
jacket alone if it does not meet with your approval. He has 
only tried in a weak way to express his feelings about the 
book, knowing that you, Mr. Reviewer, can do it much better, 
and hoping that you will. On the other hand, if you have 
something good to say about the publisher, by all means say 
it. It warms the cockles of his heart and is sometimes his 
only reward for publishing a book which his practical judg- 
ment told him not to but which he liked so much he could not 


pameendth. it. THOMAS SELTZER. 


Praise for the Reviewer Also Helps 


The proper way of reviewing a book is for it to be read by 
some one who is an authority on the subject covered, and for 
him in turn to give an intelligent synopsis of the book, so 
that the reader can tell at once if the book is one which he 
cares to own. Publishers send books to get an unbiassed opin- 
ion of these trained reviewers, and in turn advertise what 
these reviewers think. Among the religious press, those papers 
who pay close attention to the reviewing of books seem more 
prosperous than the papers who neglect this field. 

It would help the publisher a great deal if the readers who 
are benefited by the review in their paper, would take time 
to write and express their opinion of the good that is being 
done by the Review Department. This would encourage the 
publisher to go ahead and extend his Review Department. 


JoHN W. HI, 
. FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY. - 


It Helps to Read the Book! 


We send out books to the papers for review because we feel 
that the recommendation of a paper is a valuable way, some- 
times the most valuable possible way, of bringing a book to 
the attention of the public. Of course, papers and periodicals 
vary widely in the kind of books they mention, and we try 
to learn something of the policy and interests of the editorial 
and book departments of a periodical so that we may send the 
class of books in which the particular periodical is interested, 
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We also find that the use of excerpts from reviews is effective 
in our paid advertisements. 

The ideal book review is one which shows clearly that the 
writer of the review has read the book all through, knows the 
subject with which the book deals, and has been interested in 
the book. This review may not be entirely favorable, but when 
it is written in this way it carries a sense of conviction and 
stimulates a certain amount of interest in the person who 


reads it. HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY. 


A Function Beyond Paid Advertising 


The first question is somewhat difficult to answer because 
sending out books for review has grown to be a custom that 
one does not think of questioning. Undoubtedly, however, 
publishers have found book reviews valuable because most 
readers look there for impartial opinion as to the best books 
of the sort they are seeking. The book review therefore has 
a function which advertising cannot fill. 

An ideal book review, we should say, is one that gives an 
accurate picture of the book and in judging it takes mainly 
into account the purpose of the author and the usefulness of 
the book. A reviewer for a magazine covering a special field 
can be of the greatest service to both publishers and readers 
through keeping his readers in touch with the best books 
written in their special field so that they will hear of any- 
thing of interest and value to them and get exactly what 


suits their needs. Dane: CUsceaae 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


The Lazy and the Overconscientious 


The first of your questions of June 23 can be very readily 
answered. We send out review copies in order to disseminate 
a knowledge and aid in the appraisal of new publications, 
stimulate interest in reading and thereby sell more books. 

As for your second question, my own conception of a good 
review is one in which the reviewer conceives the publication 
of the book before him as a news item of interest to a certain 
number of his readers, and presents it to these readers in such 
a way as to permit them to decide whether or not they will 
want to read it. Asa corollary to this, I believe in the frankest 
possible expression of opinion by the reviewer, as a book page 
has, of course, no value to the reader, the magazine, or the 
publisher unless it is read, and to insure that it should be read, 
it is essential to have a lively and provocative handling of the 
reviews. 

American reviewing as a whole is both capable and honest. 
Its failings are due primarily to two classes of reviewers, the 
lazy who content themselves with re-writing the publisher’s 
own descriptions, and the overconscientious who dissipate 
space and energy by attempting to praise every book instead 
of concentrating on those of outstanding interest. 


R. N. Lryscort, 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY. 


Facts Come First, By All Means 


We send out books for review for two general purposes: 
One to advance the fortunes of the book, and the other to 
further the reputation of the publisher. In other words, we 
publish a particular book because we think that it will be 
of interest and value to a sufficient number of people and we 
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then send the book out in an effort—sometimes resembling a 
hunt for needles in a haystack—to bring the book to the atten- 
tion of these people. But over and above the case of the 
particular book, we have always in mind the thought to secure 
a firmly rounded and well-balanced list. We want the quality 
but we also want the variety. Therefore, we send out all our 
books to show that we are securing both! 

As to the ideal book review: It is written by the person who, 
whether he is particularly interested in the subject of a par- 
ticular book or not, understands what the author tried to do 
and tells how far he succeeded in doing it. The ideal book 
review is so written that the ordinary person, after reading 
it, knows whether or not he wants to read this book. A book 
review should be, above all, informative. If, in addition, it is 
appreciative, that is very pleasant; but enthusiasm without 
facts is, in my opinion, not good. Grant Overton, 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY. 


To Start People Talking 


It has always been the policy of the Yale University Press 
to be liberal with review copies of its books. We feel that a 
good review does more to start people talking about the book 
than almost any other form of publicity. And when people 
talk about a book, they buy it. When they buy it, the publisher 
advertises to stimulate the buying impulse. But the first step 
is to get the people talking and if anything outside the book 
itself can do that, it is the review. 

An ideal book review is hard to define except in negatives. 
It should not be a clever bit of writing with the book as a 
distant background or a peg on which the critic hangs his 
varied thoughts, The hook’s “the thing”’—not the review. 

THOMAS V. DONALDSON, 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Based on an Acknowledged Standard 


In sending out our publications for review, our purpose is 
to gain publicity for them by having them brought to the 
attention of the present and potential reading public by un- 
prejudiced reviewers. 

One of our chief aims as publishers being to encourage the 
reading of good books, we are surprised when a testy scientist 
accuses us of wishing to sell books rather than to promote 
knowledge. We do not find the two aims mutually exclusive, 
and we appreciate having our books reviewed by editors who 
share our ambition to have people know of the new books that 
are worthy of their time and attention. 

In our judgment an ideal book review gives some idea of 
the ground covered by the book (not, however, giving away 
the entire plot, if the book is a novel) and an estimate of the 
way the material is handled and of the author’s style. The 
criticism should be based on some acknowledged standard 
rather than on private likes or dislikes, and should take into 
account what the author is attempting to do as well as his 
actual accomplishment. It should be sincere and should be 
prompted by a sense of responsibility, and fairness to both 
author and public. 

It adds to the interest and value of a review if the critic 
relates the special volume under discussion to other work of 
the same author, or work in a similar field by other authors. 


Rosa EK. Hurcnison, 
MACMILLAN COMPANY. 


Church Unity and Bunyan’s “Mr. Anything” 


No Brains and No Leadership in the Lambeth Report 


disagreeing about, a remarkable document, the 

Interim Report on Church Unity, issued from the 
Lambeth Palace, London, over the signatures of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York for the Anglican 
Church, and J. D. Jones, D.D., moderator of the Free 
Church Federal Council. There is presented in it a 
close agreement between representatives of those two 
important bodies. The report is a direct result of the 


Ti PEOPLE OF ENGLAND are discussing, and 


famous Lambeth Conferencevof 1920. It was published 
May 20, and includes the following provisions: 


As there is but one Christ, and one Life in Him, so 
there is and can be but one Church. 

This visible Church was instituted by Christ as a fellow- 
ship of men united with Him, and in Him with one 
another, to be His witness and His instrument in the 
spread of His Kingdom on earth. 

As a visible Church it must possess certain visible and 
recognizable marks whereby it can be seen and known by 


¥ 
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men. These have been since the days of the Apostles at 
least the following: (a) the profession of faith in Ged as 
revealed and incarnate in Christ; (b) the observance of the 
two Sacraments ordained by Christ Himself; (c) an ideal 
of the Christian life protected by a common discipline; 
(d) a ministry, representative of the Church, for the 
preaching of the Word, the administration of the Sacra- 

ents, and the maintenance of the unity and continuity 
of the Church’s witness and work. 


The true relation of the Church and local churches is _ 


that which is described in the New Testament—namely, 
that the Churches are the local representatives of the One 
Chureh. The actual situation brought about in the course 
of history in which there are different and even rival 
denominational churches independent of each other and 
existing together in the same locality, whatever justifica- 
tion arising out of historical circumstances may be claimed 
for these temporary separations, cannot be regarded as in 
accordance with the purpose of Christ, and every endeavor 
ought to be made to restore the true position as set forth 
in the New Testament. 

In regard to the ministry the report says no man can 
take this ministry upon himself. It must be conferred by 
the Chureh, acting through those who have authority given 
to them in the Church to confer it. There must be not only 
an inward call of the spirit, but also an outward and 
visible call and commission by the Church. 

In yiew of the fact that the Hpiscopate was from early 
times and for many centuries accepted, and by the greater 
part of Christendom is still accepted, as the means whereby 
this authority of the whole body is given, we agree that it 
ought to be accepted as such for the United Church of the 
future. 

Similarly, in view of the place which the Council of 
Presbyters and the congregation of the faithful had in the 
constitution of the Karly Church, and the preservation of 
these elements of presbyterial and congregational order in 
large sections of Christendom, we agree that they should 
be maintained with a representative and constitutional 
Hpiscopate as permanent elements in the order and life 
of the the United Church. 

The acceptance of episcopal ordination for the future 
would not imply the acceptance of any particular theory 
as to its origin or character, or the disowning of past 
ministries of Word and Sacrament otherwise received, 
which have, together with those received by episcopal 
ordination, been used and blessed by the Spirit of God. 

On the subject of the place of the Creed in a United 
Church, it is recommended that in a United Chureh there 
must be unity of faith, which implies both the subjective 
element of personal adhesion and an objective standard 
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of infants to be Baptism? I am not clear, but I think they 
would not if they knew what Congregationalists teach 
about it—or taught. 

(2) The ministry “must be conferred by the Church, 
acting through those who have authority given to them 
in the Church to confer it.” 

What do they mean? Episcopacy, as understood in 
Catholic Churches or in Hanoverian monarchies, or super- 
intendency as practised at the Baptist Church House? 
Am I to be licensed or ordained or chartered by a bishop 
or a superintendent if I am to preach? I wish to assure 
the signatories that I shall not ask permission from any- 
body. What do you mean by Christendom? Does it imply 
we are to be swayed by Rome? Will the Anglo-Catholies 
care to accept the adherence of a half-dozen communities 
with a half-dozen official sets of reservations as to what 
they are doing? Or are we come to a point where Bunyan’s 
“Mr. Anything” is our standard Christian? 

Does not the term “authority” convey a number of 
meanings? Do the Committee know precisely their mean- 
ing in using it? Or are they adopting Catholic assump- 
tions without reference to the evidence for them? I believe 
in the Priesthood of All Believers. 

The issue is not Christian brotherhood or charity or 
tolerance. It is a question of sheer truthfulness. The 
document represents out-classed scholarship and old-style 
thinking; it is conventional, sentimental, diplomatic. The 
whole tone about the “Church,” the light-hearted accept- 
ance of the old creeds without reconsideration, show the 
ecclesiastic’s touch—not the mind of scholar or thinker. 
I know, of course, the contempt that practical Church- 
men—Anglican, Presbyterian or Baptist, it is all one—have 
for thinkers and students. But it is bad for a future 
Church to rest deliberately on bad thinking and super- 
annuated scholarship. The Committee does not contain 
many who are really shaping the thought of the Christian 
world, or who can be said to lead in any section of the 
community where reflection and study sway judgment. 
Where, for instance, are Dean Inge and Principal Oman? 

I do not think the Churches obsolete and insincere, 
but many earnest men and women do so think, and, if the 
Churehes accept this concordat of ecclesiastical politicians, 
I do not know how anybody is to commend the Chureh 
to the sincere. 

I cannot conceive of the historical Jesus putting His 
name to the document. Perhaps we shall do better to be 
loyal to Him outside the reconstructed Church. But I still 
think there is some honesty and some straight thinking 
in our Churches. 


The second opinion of Prof. P. Carnegie Simpson 


oftrarh::* 

When assent to the Creeds is required by the United 
Chureh such assent should not be understood to imply the 
acceptance of them as a complete expression of the Chris- 
tian faith, or as excluding reasonable liberty of interpreta- 
tion. It should be understood to imply the acceptance of 
them as agreeable to the Word of God contained in the 
Holy Scriptures, as affirming essential elements in the 
Christian faith, and as preserving that faith in the form 
in which it has been handed down. 


is in a letter to the Editor. He speaks in approval. 
We quote it: 


Will you allow me to supplement your citations of what 
you call “the most significant passages” in the interim 
report on Church Unity? You quote the sentences about 
the acceptance of Episcopacy, and after some dots indicat- 
ing words omitted, also quote the words about this in- 
volving no theory of episcopacy nor disowning of other 
ministries. Neither of these statements is new. The new 
thing is what comes between, under your dots. After the 
reference to episcopacy in this paragraph :— 

“Similarly, in view of the place which the Council of 
Presbyters and the congregation of the faithful had in the 
constitution of the early Church and the preservation of 
these elements of Presbyterial and Congregational order 
in large sections of Christendom, we agree that they 
should be maintained, with a representative and consti- 
tutional Episcopate, as permanent elements in the order 
and life of the united Church.” 

This means that in the united Church Episcopacy, 
Presbytery, and Congregationalism are all to have their 


We mention two opinions on this document, both 
coming from Cambridge, England. They appear in the. 
British Weekly. The first is by Prof. T. R. Glover, 
and expresses doubt of the wisdom of the Lambeth 
representatives. He says the document “represents 
outelassed scholarship and old-style thinking”; it is 
“conventional, sentimental, diplomatic.” 

He takes two points, as follows: 


(1) Baptism, we read, is by the ordinance of Christ and 


of His Apostles the outward and visible sign of admission 
into membership of the Church. 

I note the names of one or two scholars among the 
Committee. What they thought of this as a_ historical 
statement I do not guess. What is the evidence that Christ 
ordained it, unless you accept the verbal inspiration of the 
present text of the New Testament? MHistorians are not 
so clear on this point as ecclesiastics. If the Apostles 
ordained it, am I bound by it? Is that New Testament 


due place. 

We are a long way from the working of this out and 
the adjusting of these elements to one another; and, of 
course, there will be the test of its practical value. But 
the agreement that this combination is the only possible 
form of order for a united Church is, I think, an interest- 
ing and satisfactory thing; certainly, from our point of 
view, it is an advance on all previous statements. This, 
I respectfully submit to you, is what should be called 


teaching? Am I as a Baptist—are Dr. Shakespeare, Mr. “the most significant passage” in the report. 
Marnham, Dr. Charles Brown—of opinion that “Infant 
Baptism” is “Baptism” at all? How long has this identifi- 
eation been Baptist Doctrine? Perhaps it is at the Baptist 
Church House, that palace of dissolving views. I venture 
to hope there are still Baptists who hold to a more 
Secriptural and intelligent view of Baptism. 

Do Anglo-Catholics allow the Congregationalist baptism 


The progress to unity is thus kept alive in the 
minds of the people, but what the free churches will 
say about Dr. Jones’s action is less assuring than the 
probable reaction of the Anglicans, The report will 
be submitted to the churches. 
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Karly Days in the N aritet 


IV. Beginning and Influence of : the Portland Church 


WILLIAM G. ELIOT, Jr. 


corn, consisted of people who were essentially 

and habitually church people. They were people 
who did not make the lack of a Unitarian church 
an excuse for the-neglect of public worship and church 
life. They attended other churches of the city and did 
their part, most of them I believe, either in the First 
Congregational or First Presbyterian Church. There 
came a day when the pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church made so intolerable an assault upon the liberal 
Christian position that a little group of indignant 
Unitarians who met after service in the vestibule re- 
solved then and there that they must have a church 
of their own. In 1866 accordingly Dr. Stebbins of 
San Francisco was invited to visit Portland to survey 
the situation and to counsel with them. He came and 
preached three Sundays in the basement of the old 
Baptist Church. 

Dr. Stebbins was not the first Unitarian preacher 
to visit Portland. Starr King had been there in 1862, 
but his errand was wholly patriotic. At that time he 
went as far north as Olympia. Dr. Henry W. Bellows, 
President of the Sanitary Commission, was here I be- 
lieve on a similar errand in 1864 following the death 
of Starr King. 

While Dr. Stebbins was in Portland at this time he 
held a communion service in Mr. Ira Goodnough’s 
home and baptized seven children. After careful con- 
sideration Dr. Stebbins advised definite action looking 
to a church building and regular church life. Money 
was accordingly raised to purchase land and build a 
chapel. The lot (100 by 100) where our present church 
edifice now stands at the corner of Yamhill and 
Broadway (then Yamhill and Seventh) was purchased 
for $2,000 and the chapel built, which was afterwards 
incorporated into our present fabric as our church 
schoolroom, in 1877. The chapel cost $2,200 and both 
lot and building were wholly paid for before they in- 
vited my father to become their pastor. 

At that time the location of the church was some- 
what distant from the center of the community. It is 
now practically at the center of a city of 260,000 
people. In fact, for several successive seasons in those 
early years beginning in 1868 my father held evening 
services during some of the winter months in a thea- 
tre,—the old Oro Fino, “down in the city,”—for the 
greater convenience of the general public. 

Dr. Eliot has always been a bit dubious about what 
he called “the theatre craze,” but there is no doubt 
that the discourses delivered in the old Oro Fino made 
a great stir in this region. A controversy was evoked 
which fortunately was conducted in a fair and friendly 
spirit and tended to advise the people of Portland and 
of the Pacific Northwest in general of the vital distinc- 
tion between the type of Christianity which our church 
represented and the characteristic orthodoxy of that 
day. 

i have already said that my recollections begin with 
the spring of 1869. I recall with the utmost distinct- 
ness the first time I ever entered the little chapel now 
our Church School room in the church of which I am 
at the present time minister. My father led by the 
hand a rather awestruck little four-year-old up the 
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center aisle. And I remember how one of the small 
boys in a front pew reached out (it was during a ses- 
sion of the Sunday-school) and playfully poked his 
finger at me. Then or soon after I became a member 
of the infant class, proudly carrying home my blue or 
yellow tickets. At Christmas time I witnessed the 
merry group of young folks making cedar garlands 
for the Christmas decorations. Our young folks main- 
tain this custom to the present day. The social oe- 
casions in our church were for me great events and I 
ate with unspeakable relish and delight the oyster 
soup and tarts and old-fashioned custard ice cream. 
The little chapel soon proved inadequate for the con- 
gregation and a gallery was built at the back. Here 
also was made room for the organ and the volunteer 
choir. I remember when the flat interior of the room 
was kalsomined and frescoed so as to give the im- 
pression of deep panels and moldings, and back of 
the pulpit a sort of niche or chancel. To my unso- 
phisticated eye the illusion was most fascinating. I 
recall especially the first Harvest Concert and how 
ravishingly beautiful seemed to me the decorations of 
grain and autumn fruits, especially the pyramid of 
apples and grapes and vine maple leaves upon the 
communion table. From my earliest childhood I oe- 
casionally remained after morning service for the com- 
munion service with my parents and no impression of 
my childhood life in the church was more deep or en- 
during. There were no telephones in those days and I 
can scarcely remember the time when I was not errand 
boy for my father and running on church errands. This 
continued through all my school days in Portland. I 
cannot remember the time when I did not feel myself 
a part of the life of our Portland church. For two 
terms in the early seventies my father was county 
school superintendent, having been made the candidate 
of both political parties and elected without opposition. 
When he had to make long trips with horse and buggy 
into the remoter parts of the country he would take 
me with him. The country was for the most part coy- 
ered with forests, with farms scattered here and there. 
Even as a child I frequently accompanied him when 
he held services, which he did regularly, in the old 
county jail an : the insane asylum, which latter 
was then located i East Portland. 

From the first there was scarcely an important edu- 
cational, philanthropic, civic movement or institution 
in the life of the community uninfluenced if not entirely 
initiated or carried by the minister or people of our 
church. The direct fruitage of such a relationship 
to the community came for example in such a bequest 
as that which Mrs. Rosa F. Burrell, the daughter of 
Mrs. Frazar, made to my father at her death. Her 
will bequeathed fifty thousand dollars (reduced to 
thirty-five thousand dollars in settlement of the will) 
“knowing full well that he would use it to make the 
world better.” This followed other generous gifts dur- 
ing her lifetime, one establishing and endowing the 
Frazar Free Reading Room in her mother’s memory, 
and another endowing our Saturday Free Kinder- 
garten. The Frazar Free Reading Room is open every 
day after one p.m. with a curator in charge. This 
makes it possible for us to have the church open every 
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day of the year. In this same connection it may be 
noted that religious service is held every Sunday of 
the year, provision always being made for supply of 
the pulpit during part of the summer when the pastor 
is away. 

‘Moreover, Mr. and Mrs. Simeon G. Reed were early 
timers in the Portland church, and Mrs. Reed at her 
death (she and her husband having agreed upon this 
prior to his death) left property estimated at about 
$1,500,000 for founding Reed Institute (Reed College), 
of whose Board of Trustees Dr. Eliot was until about 
a year ago the president. 

(To be continued) 


Scriptural Hymns 
HARRIET EVERARD JOHNSON 


pe; VI 


Hail to the Lord’s Anointed, 
Great David’s greater son! 


NE OF THE MOST FAMOUS ancient docu- 
C) ments extant is a letter written to the great 


Roman Emperor Trajan by his friend Pliny 


the Younger at that time Governor of the Province 


of Bithynia in Asia Minor. The epistle in question 
is of particular consequence historically since it con- 
tains one of the earliest-accounts of the sect, then new 
and strange, of Christians, and more especially of cer- 
tain religious usages common among its members. 


To quote part of a sentence concerning an early - 


morning service, apparently a kind of “matins”: “They 
had been accustomed to assemble on a fixed day before 
daylight and sing by turns (antiphonally) a hymn to 
Christ as a god.” This opened the order of prayer and 
seems to have been the marked feature of the short 
ritual.. What could the hymn have been? The descrip- 
tion, brief as it is, contains two important facts treat- 
ing respectively of the manner of singing and of the 
personage addressed, both of which furnish material 
to the imagination which would fain conjure up the 
identical lines of that morning antiphon of long ago. 
In the hymn quoted above (No. 201, New Hymn and 
Tune Book) the author, James Montgomery, would 
seem to have performed some such magical feat, for 
so closely does the hymn follow the early Christian 
ideas and ideals in form and subject-matter as they 
are understood, that it might easily be mistaken for 
a translation from some ancient source. The first 
followers of the “new way” believed implicitly that 
Jesus was the Messiah, the Anointed One of the Lord 
and of the lineage of David. The prophets whom the 
Apostles quoted so confidently contain many words 
and the whole idea and spirit of the hymn, which was 
indeed originally written as a metrical version of 
Psalm Ixxii, but while there are unmistakable allu- 
sions to this as well as to other Psalms, it more power- 


_ fully suggests portions of Isaiah interwoven with cer- 


tain New Testament ideas. 

Rising at dawn, let us join the humble congregation 
which has stolen forth while the rulers of its members 
sleep, to hold a service in the shade of the near-by forest. 
Beneath the gigantic trees towering toward the paling 
stars is gathered a considerable company of men with 
some few women and even one or two children. One 
man among them, venerable in appearance, and wear- 
ing the patrician toga with a band of gold embroidery 
about his shoulders, stepping forward, signals with 
his hand, and the morning hymn begins to be taken up 
alternately first on one side of the gathering, then on 
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the other. How gloriously do the noble responses of 
the antiphonal choruses ring out! The thought of “the 
rod out of the stem of Jesse” (Isa. xi. 1) of “mine 
elect in whom my soul delighteth” ; “he shall bring forth 
judgment,—bring out the prisoners from the prison” 
(Isa. xlii. 1, 3, 7) ; “he shall not judge after the sight 
of his eyes—but righteousness shall he judge” (Isa. xi. 
3, 4). As the echoes of their song return to the group 
they bring with them new hope and cheer, and the 
hymn continues resounding with a deeper conviction 
prophecies new and old woven and interwoven like 
one of the Petrine sermons in Acts. 

The hymn as a whole is a remarkable expression of 
the earliest Apostolic teaching which discovered the 
strongest arguments for the Messiahship of Jesus in 
the prophecy of the Old Testament, embodying as it 
did in figure and vision this absorbing hope of the 
Jewish people. The second stanza gives expression to 
Isaiah xxv, “For thou hast been a strength to the 
poor, a strength to the needy in his distress,” etc., end- 
ing with an apostolic deduction concerning salvation. 
Stanza 3 suggests Hosea vi., where the Lord comes “as 
the rain, the latter rain—desiring mercy and not sacri- 
fice,’ as well as Isaiah lii, “How beautiful upon the 
mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings, that publisheth peace.” 

The next three stanzas, not so much used, and 
omitted from the New Hymn and Tune Book, are in a 
way a more complete transcription of Psalm Ixxii, 
and still more strikingly a combination of Old and 
New Testament thought. Suggestive and most pictur- 
esque are the allusions to the nomads of the desert, 
the ebony-tinted African (type of the woman who 
so astonished Jesus by her faith), the Tyrian prince, 
the Sheban,queen, and the Persian magi,—all are 
brought together to the feet of the Christ, a many-col- 
ored host as various in their personalities as the mem- 
bers of the Christian congregations who have through 
the ages invoked them. 

The two closing stanzas are less figurative, and ex- 
press more of practical devotion and doctrine telling 
of the increase of the kingdom grown from a mustard- 
seed to the size and power of the famous Lebanon cedar, 
and finally representing the “conqueror of sin” seated 
on his throne, typifying by its stable strength his ever- 
lasting covenant founded on the new commandment 
of love. 


“CORRESPONDENCE 
The Bahai Temple: A Correction 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In your issue of June 15th there appears an item entitled 
“Work Halted on Bahaist Temple.” The item goes on to say 
that the Bahai organization has been sued for $138,000 by the 
contractor and the work has stopped. 

We are quite sure that with your usual fairness you will 
be glad to publish the truth about the matter, which is that 
the work has not been halted at any stage, nor has any suit 
been brought against those who are carrying on the building 
of the Temple. What did happen was that the work of putting 
in the secondary pilings of the Temple, which was being done 
by a sub-contractor, was found not to measure up to specifica- 
tions therefor and the Bahai Building Committee was obliged 
to condemn the work. ‘Thereupon the sub-contractor filed a 
lien to protect his claims, but since that time has acknowledged 
the insufficiency of the work, and has withdrawn the lien, and 
is now engaged in putting in new pilings strictly in conformity 
with the specifications. The whole work is progressing fa- 
yorably and the beautiful lines of the structure are beginning 
to take shape. 

EXEcuTIve Board, BaHat Tempre UNIty, 
By Atrrep I. Lunt, Secretary. 
Boston, MASS. 
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Accessions to the Circulating 


Library 
To the Circulating Library of The Alliance 
and: the American Unitarian Association 


housed in Room 10 at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., the following books have 
been added since the latest catalogue was 
printed. Ministers, Sunday-school workers, 
and others may be interested to borrow some 
of these books during-the‘summer. They are 
sent by mail without cost to the borrower, 
stamps for return postage being sent with 
each book. Application should be made to 
the Circulating Library as above. 


Altruism. George H. Palmer. 

A New England romance. F. G. Peabody. 
Anti-slavery days. J. F. Clarke. 

Are you human? W. DeW. Hyde. 

Art and religion. Von Ogden Vogt. 


Babylonian life and history. E. A. W. 
Budge. 

Backward glance at eighty. Charles A. 
Murdock. 


Samuel McComb. 


Book of prayers. 
F. B. Sanborn. 


Brown, John, Life and letters. 

By an unknown disciple. 

Children and the church. F. E. Clark. 

Children of the Bible. Lillian B. Poor, 

Commentary on the Bible. A. S. Peake. 

Emerson, how to know him. §S. M. Crothers. 

Eternal life here and hereafter. S. H. Mel- 
lone. 

Foote, Caleb and Mary Wilder. Ww. 
Tileston, ed. 

From authority to freedom (Life of Charles 
Hargrove). L. P. Jacks. 

Irom sunset ridge. Julia Ward Howe. 

Garrison, William Lloyd. J. J. Chapman, 

God and the world. §S. H. Mellone. 

Heroes of early Israel. Irving F. Wood. 

Hidden treasure of Rasmola. A.M. Rihbany. 


M. 


Hindrances to good citizenship. James 
Bryce. ‘ . 
Immortality and the modern mind. Kirsopp 


Lake. 

Johannine thoughts. James Drummond. 

Kung, Thomas Starr. C. W. Wendte. 

“Kingdom of God is within you.” 
Tolstoi. 

Landmarks in the history of early Christianity. 
Kirsopp Lake. 

Laws of life. §S. H. Mellone. 

Lay religion. H. D. Hodgkin. 


Leo 


Leadership of girl activities. Mary E. 
Moxcey. 

Lincoln. Charles R. Brown. 

Little flowers of St. Francis. A. L. Alger, 
trans. 

Maharshi Devendranath Tagore. Auto- 
biography. 

Memories grave and gay. Florence Howe 
Hall. 


Methodist Unitarian movement. Herbert 
McLachlan. 

Modern democracies (2 vols.). 

Monuments of the Old Testament. 
Price. 

My creed. | M. J. Savage. 

Natural history of the Bible. 

New Century Bible. 13 vols. 

New pilgrimages of the spirit. 
Congress, 1920. 

New Testament and 
Herbert McLachlan. 

Paul, his life and teaching. 
mond. 

Pauline meditations. 

Pictures in religious education. 
Beard. 

Religion, as affected by science and philosophy. 
S. A. Mellor. 

Revelation of God in natureand man. Edgar 
Thackray. 


James Bryce. 
I. M. 
T. M. Harris. 
International 
modern knowledge. 


James Drum- 


James Drummond. 
Frederica 


Seven ages of childhood. Ella Lyman Cabot. 

Stories for worship. Hugh Hartshorne. 

Story of St. Francis. Frances E. Cooke. 

Story of Savonarola. Frances E. Cooke. 

Theological study today. Essays given at 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
Meadville Theological School. 

Training the devotional life. Weigle~Tweedy. 

Use of the story in religious education. M. W. 
Hggleston. 

Walks and words of Jesus. M. N. Olmsted, 
comp. 

Way of life (2 vols.). 

What Christianity means to me. 
Abbott. 

When the King came. George Hodges. 

Who are the Unitarians? A. P. Reccord. 

Why we may believe in life after death. C. 
E. Jefferson. 

Words for the home. Julia Ward Howe. 

World and the individual. Josiah Royce. 

Wrestling and Waiting. J. F. W. Ware. 


James Drummond. 
Lyman 


THE BOOKSHELF 
“—If You Like that Kind of Book” 


HELEN M. POWELL 
Uncir Mary. By Isla May Mullins. 
The Page Company. 
Snowprirr. By James B. Hendryz. 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Srven Moons. By Robert 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s 


Boston: 
New 


THE IsLtH or 
Gordon Anderson. 
Sons. 

UncLe BisAn’s GuHost. By Jennette Lee. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

THe City or Fire. By Grace Livingston 
Till. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippineott Co. 

Merron or tHe Movins. By Harry Leon 
Wilson. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 

GENTLE JuLIA. By Booth Tarkington. 
den City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Gar- 
SEARCH. By Margaret Rivers Larminie. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Bonnerr MAtin. By JHlsie Singmaster. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


It might easily be said about any of 
the nine novels before me that it is a good 
book, and you will like it, if you like that 
kind of book. 

Arranged somewhat in order of weight, 
Isla May Mullins’ Uncle Mary comes first. 
The story, laid in a quiet though gossipy 
little village, deals with the fortunes of 
two would-be old maids. The fact that 
they are still under thirty does not deter 
Mary, at least, from patterning herself 
after the standard type of New England 
spinster. To be sure they had had many 
misfortunes, but with the coming of a 
mysterious stranger and five-year-old Lib- 
bie Lee, affairs just had to look up. There 
is much wholesome philosophy here that 
makes the book well suited for the shelves 
of Sunday school libraries. 

Snowdrift, by James B. Hendryx, and 
The Isle of Seven Moons, by Robert Gor- 
don Anderson, were both written with the 
purpose of entertaining those bored by a 
humdrum existence. They are not very 
probable, especially the latter, but they 
tell about far-off lands, and they both con- 
tain strong men and young women worthy 
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to be won. Snowdrift is laid in “the land 
of the strong cold.” Loye of adventure 
and a determination to win wealth send 
young Carter Brent of Tennessee to the 
gold fields of Alaska. His phenomenal 
luck wins for him the title “Ace-in-the- 
hole.” He had no patent on his luck, 
however, and until his lady is fairly won 
the way seems a series of heights and 
depths. This is primarily a man’s book. 

The Isle of Seven Moons has an elabo- 
rate plot, or rather it has four or five 


plots. Robinson Crusoe figures here, 
Treasure Island, ‘aptain Kidd, even 
Wnoch Arden. It is thrilling, once the 


salty atmosphere clouds the brain from 
realities. All the well-known types who 
frequent sea yarns are present, and pos- 
sibly a few more. The most appealing 
person is Alfonso, the little yellow dog. 
There is plenty to keep up the reader’s 
interest through the four hundred pages, 
but we recommend it principally for 
younger readers of the adventurous turn 
of mind. 

Following her custom, Jennette Lee's 
new novel, Uncle Bijah’s Ghost, is a short, 
well-rounded story, simple in plot and 
admirable in its delineation of character. 
Cantankerous old Uncle Bijah’s spirit re- 
fused to lie quietly in the grave with his 
body; he had to convey an important 
message to his grandniece Phoebe, who 
with her father, brother, and sister came 
to live in the old homestead upon the 
death of their uncle. For a while the 
book seems like an exposition of the mod- 
ern spiritualistic theory. “BHlementals” 
and “sensitives” are explained. At the 
end, however, we are left in a little doubt 
as to whether “spirits” or women's wits 
are the more effective force. 

It is hard for me to see just wherein 
lies the worth of Grace Livingston Hill’s 
City of Fire. There is enough of a plot 
surely—a love story, a kidnapping, black- 
mail, murder, automobile accidents, and 
a disastrous fire. There is no lack of 
excitement or suspense, yet the moral up- 
lift that permeates the book somehow. 
strikes a false note. Much of the good- 
ness is unnatural. The fourteen-year- 
old Billy—not the real hero, but the one 
who does the most work and occupies the 
most space—is a shining example of his 
Sunday school teacher’s efforts, and a very 
poor example of the public schools of 
Pennsylvania. Except for the real hero, 
Mark, the men and women are either all 
good or all bad. The advantage of this 
lies in their easy comprehension which 
leaves the reader more freedom of mind 
to follow the plot. The author's purpose 
is a noble one, and perhaps that is the 
way people do act in Sabbath Valley. 

Harry Leon Wilson needs no introduc- 
tion to the audience “that likes his kind 
of book.” “Our picture audience, twenty 
million people a day—surely one can 
make no great demands upon their intelli- 
gence,” says the author. If such a multi- 
tude go to the movies, some part of that 
number will be only too glad to read this 
book that tells what happened to one ‘“‘fan” 
when he broke into the film world. Merton 
of the Movies will amuse the large major- 
ity. Merton Gill, clerk in Gashwiler’s Em- 
porium in Simsbury, Ilinois, had a longing. 
“Make me one of the best,” he prayed. 
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He also obeyed the injunction about get- 
ting your distaff ready. How could so 
determined a young man fail? It was 
impossible. The world of Hollywood is 
completely described. So many pictures 
are made for our benefit that we rather 
suspect the author of padding his narra- 
tive. It is a good satire. Wilson’s fame 
is all the surer for it. 

Gentle Julia by Booth Tarkington, like 
Merton of the Movies, is a book to read 
aloud (or by one’s self) and chuckle or 
laugh over. Herbert and Florence are 
presented perfectly; their conversation 
could not be more life-like. Florence’s 
love for her first cousin is well illustrated 
in this passage that occurs early in the 
book. “That little Henry Rooter is the 
worst falsehooder in this town; and I 
never believed a word he said in his life! 
Anyway, what affair is it of yours, I’d 
like you to please be so kind and obliging 
for to tell me, Mister Herbert Illings- 
worth Atwater, Exquire!” Herbert’s “Say 
not so, Florence,” is not easily forgotten, 
nor the choicely printed poems in the 
Oriole. Booth Tarkington’s ability to por- 
tray small town life is too well known to 
need further discussion. Gentle Julia will 
not disappoint any Tarkington devotees. 

Search and Bennett Malin are serious 
novels of married life—the one typically 
English, and the other as typically Ameri- 
ean. Search by a new writer, Margaret 
Rivers Larminie, can only be appreciated 
by those who understand the English at- 
titude toward social ethics. A few years 
ago it would have been considered too 
broad for general circulation, but now it 
passes with many others of the same 
kind on its merits and sincerity. The 
theme is the somewhat trite one of a 
man, married to a cold, beautiful woman, 
falling in love with a healthy-minded 
young girl. Where some authors would 
see only unpleasantness and disappoint- 
ment, here the treatment is on so high a 
plane that failure assumes a beauty, and 
sacrifice becomes a thing to be highly de- 
sired. Jim Stonehouse possesses the fac- 
ulty of seeing both sides and is big enough 
to realize “that greatly to desire anything, 
and to find that it exists, is better than all 
the possessing.” 

Bennett Malin, for whom Elsie Sing- 
master’s new novel is named, could see 
but one side, his own. Married life pre- 
sented no problem to him; he found his 
wife all he had expected her to be—that 
she had a right to feel for herself never 
occurred to him. He is not a hopeless 
male, nor is the little Pennsylvanian wife 
transported to the rarified atmosphere of 
Cambridge a victim of feminist ideas, 
The spell of writing was in the Malin 
blood; its effect on Bennett, his uncle, 
and his son makes the theme, slight in 
nature but very deep in its interpretation 
of solitary lives. There are too few 
writers in America that see so well into 
men’s minds and write as convincingly as 
Hlsie Singmaster. 


Life is the finest of the Fine Arts; it 
has to be learned with lifelong patience 
and the years of our pilgrimage are all 
too short to master it triumphantly.— 
Hemry Drummond. 
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The New Reformation 
CHARLES R. JOY 


No greater book* upon the new task of 
the church has appeared in recent years. 
No minister, no student of religion, can 
safely ignore its challenge. Keen in its 
analysis of existing conditions, stimulat- 
ing in its constructive suggestions, the 
book may not be classified among the 
many volumes which attempt to state the 
so-called “problem of religion.” It be- 
longs in a higher category. Its purpose 
is not to describe a situation, or to dissect 
a problem, but rather. to outline a way 
of progress. Dr. Ellwood is a sociologist 
at the University of Missouri. His work 
is already well known. He speaks from 
mature consideration of the subjects he 
presents. His latest book is full of the 
accumulated wisdom of life and thought. 
It contains none of the superficial conclu- 
sions of many writers who discuss reli- 
gion, but the sane, thoughtful, and pro- 
found convictions of a man eminently 
qualified to consider this question from 
the standpoint of the social sciences. 

The principle underlying the New Ref- 
ormation advocated by the author is 
simply that Christianity must be brought 
into harmony with modern science and 
modern democracy if civilization is to be 
salvaged. The condition of the world 
to-day is not due to the decadence of reli- 
gion, as so many have contended. It is 
rather due to the survival and recrudes- 
cence of the pagan mores, which exalted 
power and pleasure as the supreme ideals 
of life. Our civilization has never been 
Christian in character, though it has pro- 
fessed to hold Christian ideals. The re- 
sulting inner conflict between Christian- 
ity and pagan barbarism has torn the 
world asunder, until we have come to the 
place where civilization must perish, or 
religion must be revivified through the 
rationalization, socialization, and democ- 
ratization of our faith. The “positive 
Christianity” which Dr. Ellwood cham- 
pions is marked by certain distinguishing 
features. It will minify theological and 
metaphysical questions. It will be con- 
eretely ethical, social rather than the- 
ological. It will be collective rather than 
individualistic. It will be active toward 
all human things rather than merely con- 
templative. It will be constructive and 
affirmative rather than merely negative. 
It will be co-operative in spirit. 

The most valuable part of the book is 
the portion which outlines the practical 
ways in which these principles may be 
applied. The author does not leave his 
ideas in any nebulous state. He makes 
concrete applications to concrete problems. 
His chapters on “Religion and Family 
Life,” “Religion and Economic Life,” “Re- 
ligion and Political Life,” “Religion and 
Social Pleasure,” clearly point out the way 
in which the church must proceed, and 
suggest the solution of some of our most 
perplexing questions. Those who contend 
that the church should never go beyond 
the statement of principles, leaving to 
the wisdom of its adherents the solution of 


* Tim RECONSTRUCTION OF RBLIGION. A So- 
croLogican Vinw. By Charles A. DHllwood, 
Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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economic and political problems, should 
find in this book, not only the gainsaying 
of their contention, but, what is more 
important, a program for action which 
will help to remove the doubts upon which 
their contention is founded. 

One rises from the reading of this book 
with new confidence in the church, be- 
eause one sees a way out of the impasse. 
It discloses the possibility of creating a 
publie conscience based on spiritual and 
scientific truth through the application of 
religion to human problems. The book 
throws light on many vexed questions. 
It deserves the most careful consideration. 
The liberal will find here much _ to 
strengthen his conviction as to the true 
reality of religion, and the way of further 
progress. He may differ in minor particu- 
lars from Dr. Ellwood, in finding in the 
religion of Jesus the perfect prototype of 
this new democratic and scientific religion, 
but he will hardly differ from him as to the 
nature of that religion itself. It is a 
source of encouragement to-day, when the 
popular thing is to deride the church, to 
read the concluding words of this volume: 
The church “undertakes no impossible 
task. It summons men to deyotion to no 
impracticable ideal.” We take new heart 
when this profound thinker assures us that 
such a world as this for which we all work 
and yearn “is not only practicable; in the 
long run it will be found that no other 
sort is practicable.” 


The Investment of Life 


CHRISTIAN WORK AS A VOCATION. By 
Tweedy, Beach, and McKim. New York: The 
Maemillan Company. 

Burinpers or tHE Kinevom. By Howard 


M. LeSourd. New York: The Methodist Book 


Concern. 

THis MIND. By Bishop William Iraser 
McDowell. New York: The Methodist Book 
Concern. 


Phillips Brooks once said: “I pity the 
fellows who are not parsons.” After read- 
ing Professor Tweedy’s description of the 
ministry as a vocation, its requirements, 
its rewards, its divine opportunities, we 
share his feeling, whether we ourselves 
are parsons, or laymen. Written avowedly 
from the standpoint of the modern man, 
who is necessarily a liberal, if not a radi- 
cal, the book is a challenge to the honest 
truthseeker to come into the ministry and 
help to bring religion to-day into full ae- 
eord with philosophy and science. The 
book is a valuable addition to the litera- 
ture of Christian work as a vocation. 
Those interested also in foreign mission- 
ary service, or in the opportunities offered 
by the Y. M. C. A., will find these pro- 
fessions well discussed. 

Buiiders of the Kingdom is a study of 
opportunities for life service. The book 
consists of thirteen chapters with ques- 
tions for thought and discussion, and 
could be used to advantage in connection 
with a class of young men or women. It 
does not make the invidious distinction 
between the secular and the religious, 
but it does emphasize rightly the so-called 
Christian-service professions. 

Bishop McDowell’s book consists of a 
series of lectures given this year to the 

(Continued on* page 18) 
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THE HOME | 


A High Resolve 


DAISY D. 


STEPHENSON 

Do birds that wing their wondrous way 
Afar up in the blue 

Some silent laws of speed obey? 
Sometimes I wish I knew! 


Oh, up there in the byways, 

The distant cloud-flécked flyways, 

Is there a feathered cop in sight 

To regulate their fearless flight? 

Where falcon. bold arfd “eagle soar, 
Beyond the isles of mist, 

Are there blue laws they can’t ignore, 
Or never dare resist? 

Oh, up there in the skyways, 

The dim mysterious highways, 

An aviator I will be, 

And roam in airland far and free! 


David Climbs Mount Shasta 
ROSE BROOKS 


“The smaller peak?’ said father, in 
answer to David's question, as the two 
stood on the sunny porch of the old Berry- 
vale Tavern. “That’s called the Thumb. 
It's the crater opening. Yes, the trail to 
the top follows the spur of the Thumb 
to the top, then on to the real summit.” 

David's face was very sober as he 
looked at great towering Mount Shasta 
shining white in the sunshine. “I should 
think I was old enough to climb it,” he 
said. “How old were you, first time you 
went up, father?” 

“About your age,” admitted father, “but 
you see I was a pretty good mountaineer 
when I was twelve. Every summer I 
spent either in these mountains or in 
the High Sierras, you must remember. 
And every summer since you’ye been able 
to walk I’ve wanted to bring you out here 
and show you the Western out-of-doors 
that I loved as a boy, and love still. The 
East’s all right, but when it comes to 
mountains”— 

“I know I could climb it,” said David, 
earnestly. “Who went up with you, first 
time you went up?” 

“My father and a 
boy of my own age. 
the boy did, and a hardy little moun- 
taineer he was. His name? Let’s see— 
it’s a long time ago—his name was John— 
John Bennett—that’s it.” 

“I know I could climb it.” 
but one refrain from David. 

“Next summer, maybe, if we can get 
out here for our summers after this, but 
to take a small Eastern tenderfoot and 
let him scale the first snow mountain he 
sees’— Father shook his head. “But 
we'll ride to the timber line—that I’ve 
promised you, and right after breakfast 
we'll see about mules. No, we don’t need 
a guide for the timber line. We ought 
to be good enough woodsmen to make 
our own way. Yes, we'll take blankets 
and grub and stay overnight.” 

At dawn, two days later, Mr. Martin 
and David set out, both on wiry mountain 
mules, blankets and food and _ oats 
strapped behind their saddles. 

“He goes as fast and as easily as a 
horse,” said David, new to mule-back, as 


guide, and another 
Lived hereabouts, 


There was 
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his brown steed trotted nimbly along the 
mountain road. Through great forests of 
pine they rode, following brooks which 
came tumbling down from the great moun- 
tain whose name means to the Indian, 
“Father of Waters.” Up wound the trail 
through smaller-growing trees till the two 
mountaineers found themselves making 
their way through a thick growth of 
prickly chaparral. 

“We're really beyond the timber line 
now,” said father. “But we’re going to 
the snow line. There’s a little cabin 
there, and we'll roll up in it for the night. 
At this altitude it’s not so warm as it 
might be even on a summer night.” 

Toward the middle of the afternoon 
they reached the cabin in a tangle of 
chaparral which all but choked its en- 
trance. Tired but happy, they undid their 
packs, fed the sleek mules, and made 
their cabin bunks ready for the night. 
The whole world, so it seemed, lay below 
them,—dark green forests, open meadows, 
and far, far away a faint trail of smoke 
marked the passing of a train, And 
above them, the mountain, its sides steep 
and cold and unthinkably high. 

“I know I could climb it,” said David, 
undaunted, staring up at the glistening 
top, “but it makes me feel small as—as’— 

“As an ant,” said father, also looking 
up. “But even the taste of mountaineer- 
ing we've had to-day isn’t bad for a 
beginning, is it?” 

“I should say not,” said Dayid, man- 
fully, and fell to work gathering dry 
chaparral branches for a supper fire. 
“Let’s get every single thing ready,” he 
said thriftily, “and then we'll have two 
hours to ’xplore before it’s too dark.” 

Explore they did, always keeping the 
cabin in sight. “Here’s a piece of lava,” 
said father. “See, this light, porous, 
gray’— And David, running up to see, 
saw father suddenly lurch and lose his 
footing in a little landslide of rocks. Not 
more than twenty feet did he slide, but 
in some unaccountable way he failed to 
regain his balance and stumbling, fell, 
hitting his head against a boulder. In- 
stantly David was at his side, but father 
Jay still and quiet except for little moans. 

“Father! You can’t be hurt, father!” 
David's voice was pleading in its anxiety. 
Not a minute ago father was all right— 
and just that little slide and tumble! 
But though David rubbed his head and 
chafed his hands and begged him to 
answer, father didn’t answer a_ single 
word,—just lay still and moaned softly. 

David got to his feet. The world below 
looked immense and aloof; the mountain 
above looked cold and aloof,—he himself 
the only person to solve a big difficulty. 
Even smaller than before did he feel. 
But hadn’t father always and always 
told him to use his own brains, to think 
his own way out of difficulties? But who 
could ever have imagined such a big dif- 
ficulty as this? 

Suddenly into David’s troubled eyes 
flashed resolution. Of course! That was 
his one chance to get help quickly ! 
Hadn’t he and father ridden through a 
ghost forest that very morning—how long 
ago it seemed!—a ghost forest of trees 
left dead in the wake of a forest. fire? 
And hadn't father said that forest fires 
were the greatest menace to the moun- 
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tains, and that every timber area lay | 
under the watchful eye of a fire warden? 
Well, then! 

In frantic haste David gathered great 
armfuls of dry chaparral. No cooking fire 
this, with a wisp of smoke which would 
vanish as quickly as it rose. No, if any- 
where in that great expanse about him 
an eye watched for smoke,—and David 
toiled and heaped on brush till a thick 
smoke column rose slowly and steadily. 
Not a minute to spare—not much day- 
light was there left—and somebody must 
come! An hour David worked, dragging 
brush, piling it on, till his hands were 
scratched and bleeding. An hour’ more 
for some one to see. But even if there 
were a fire warden and he saw, could he 
get to them after darkness fell? 

“David!” It was father’s voice, and 
David jumped in his tracks. 

“Yes, father,” he answered very quietly, 
kneeling close. “You're feeling better, 
father?” 

“It’s my head,” breathed father. “Did 
I hit my head? What are we to do?” 

“We're all right,” said David, steadily. 
“T’ve built a fire that'll keep us warm—a 
big one, so the: fire warden will see the 
smoke. He'll be here soon.” 

“That's good,’ said father, drowsily, 
and again sank into quiet, leaving David 
more alone than ever in the big outdoors. 

Two hours passed; David still heaped 
on brush; father still lay quiet in the 
gray blankets. And then, just when 
David felt he couldn’t stand it another 
minute, the two mules, plain in the circle 
of firelight, lifted their heads, ears point- 
ing trailward. With all his might David 


- halloed and listened, his breath held. The 


answer came, faint and far away, but un- 
mistakably a voice calling, and before 
long followed the sound of branches snap- 
ping along the trail and out of the chap- 
arral blackness rode a man on a mule. 

“Well, sonny,” was his astonished greet- 
ing at sight of David’s lone figure. 
“What’s up? Rather small you are for a 
lone camper, and rather large your camp- 
fire. Not trying to set the old mountain 
ablaze? You made so much smoke I had 
to come and see.” , 

A week later, father, propped up in bed 
in a big sunny room of the Berryvale 
Tavern, gave his low familiar whistle— 
his signal for David, who instantly ran 
upstairs. With shining eyes he ran to the 
bedside and said: 

“Oh, father, John Bennett says he’s 
going to the top of the mountain to-mor- 
row! Did he tell you?” 

“Yes, he has been up here talking about 
it for an hour.” 

“He has? He’s the nicest man I eyer 
Saw,—nhext to you, course. He says he 
has been up once every year since that 
time you and he went up together when 
you were boys.” 

“It’s part of his job now as fire warden 
to go up once a year and report condi- 
tions.” 

“Oh, father, I know I could climb it!” 

“That’s what he says. He wants to 
take you.” — : 

“Did he ask to take me?” David's — 
voice was hushed with incredulity. 

“To-morrow morning you Start, five 
sharp. Now, you're not to fuss about 
leaying me alone, you're going. You a 
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_tenderfoot! After the way you got John 

Bennett on the spot, and the way you 

helped him get me back here! Some day 
Till tell you what John Bennett thinks 
about you. Off you go to-morrow morn- 
ing, and don’t you come near me again 
till you’ve been to the tip-top!” 

With a joyous war-whoop, David was 
about to leap downstairs to make sure his 

mountain friend hadn’t vanished, when at 
the door he wheeled abruptly and said, 
“Don’t you think it’s the queerest, father, 
that John Bennett is fire warden and saw 
our smoke, and that he has lived right 
around here all these years since you and 
he elimbed Mount Shasta together when 
you were as big as me?” 

“Nothing’s queer, and _ everything’s 
queer,” said father, thus disposing of the 
problems of the universe with one stroke. 

But David, not waiting for an answer 
was pelting downstairs, these words echo- 
ing after him: 

“T knew I could climb Mount Shasta!” 


The Bear in the Bog 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


' One May morning, Annie and Rex, the 
Pond twins, went Mayflowering. The 
Ponds had moved from the city only the 
‘autumn before, so this was their first 
May in the country. There was no school 
to bother; and it was a beautiful blue- 
skied morning, with plenty of golden sun- 
shine, and fresh, sweet air, not a bit cold. 

Their father had found the Mayflower 
knolls, lots of them, only the day before, 
away down in their pasture. He said 
they were in lovely bloom; and as Annie 
and Rex skipped along, they were as 
happy as children can possibly be. 

“Won’t they be just lovely?” 
Annie. 

“M-m-m-m—and we’ll fill mother’s blue 
bowl brimming full for her!” 

“Oh, won’t she be pleased !” cried Annie. 

So they skipped along down the pas- 
ture hill, from the house, hand in hand, 
swinging their baskets. 

Before they reached the Mayflower 
knolls, they had to cross a long, damp 
flat, beside a bog: They could not see 
the bog, through the bushes, but they 
knew it was there. Suddenly, from very 
near them in that bog, they heard a loud 
noise—a very disagreeable noise. They 
stopped and listened. It sounded as 
though the creature that made it must 
be a monster. 

“Oh, it’s a bear!” whispered Annie. 

“Oh, I guess not,” said Rex. 

“But maybe,” she whispered. 

‘“Well, maybe,” he agreed. 

“Let’s run!” she quavered. 

“p’y’aps we'd better,” he agreed. 

So they turned, and started to run back 
toward the house. But suddenly Rex 
stopped. © 

“JT don’t believe it’s a bear, Annie!” he 
exclaimed. “If there were bears around 
here, the neighbors would have told us.” 

“Maybe it’s a bear out of a circus,” 
gasped Annie, quite out of breath, and 
looking fearfully at the bushes around 
the bog. 

“There hasn’t been any circus around 
since last summer. Circuses stay at home, 


said 
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Slumber Song 


Gently fall the shadows gray, 
Daylight softly, softly veiling; 

Now to Dreamland we'll away,— 
Sailing, sailing, sailing. 


Little eyes were made for sleeping, 
Little heads were made for rest, 

Golden locks were made for keeping 
Close to Mother's breast ; 

Little hands were made for folding, 
Little lips should never sigh ; 

What dear Mother’s arms are holding 
Love alone ean buy. 


Gently fall the shadows gray, 
Daylight softly, softly veiling, 
Now to Dreamland we'll away,— 
Sailing, sailing, sailing. 
—Arthur Macy. 


Sentence Sermon 


- Wherever peace and love are, there 
is His house and home—James Frec- 
man Clarke. 


I guess, in winter,” said Rex. “Besides, 
if there had been a circus bear loose 
around here, folks would have told us. 
I’m going back and peek through the 
bushes, anyway !” 

“Q-o-o-h!” quavered Annie. 
Rex! It was an awful noise! There—I 
heard it again. I think ’twas nearer !” 

“T don’t care!” said Rex. “You run to 
the house, and then I'll creep up and 
look.” 

“T’m old as you are,” said Annie. 
shall stay right here, 
Pond!” 

“But you’re a girl!” argued Rex. 

“Well, I shan’t run away, if I am! 
you go and peek, I shall go, too!” 

But finally Rex coaxed her to climb a 
high rock near by, while he went back 
to find out what made the noise. Very 
quietly he went back, parted the bushes, 
where he could see the edge of the bog, 
and listened. For a few minutes there 
was no sound at all. Then it came again 
—so near he almost jumped and ran! 
But instead of running he erept forward 
a little nearer, where he could see more 
plainly. There, on a tussock, sat a—well— 

“Annie, Annie!” called Rex. “Come 
on! It’s just an old bullfrog, liké the 
pictures in our natural-history book!” 

Annie climbed down from the rock, and 
came running. “My, but I’m glad you 
were so brave!’ she cried. 

“Come on, for the Mayflowers, Sis!” 
said Rex, trying not to look pleased with 


“Don’t, 


cor 
if you do, Rex 


If 


- himself. 


A Coon Story 


There is no doubt that coons are more 
clever than many animals, but they can 
be stupid, too. A coon was given a food- 
box with a door fastened by a simple 
latch. The youngest .child would have 
seen that to lift the latch would open the 
door, but the problem was too much for 
the coon. He scratched and scrambled all 
over the box, until he accidentally fell off 
and landed on his head. As he stood on 
his head in front of the box, pawing the 
air with all four legs at once, one hind 
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foot chanced to catch the latch, lifted it, 
and opened the door—so the coon got his 
dinner. 

He had not learned anything, however, 
and the next time he was hungry, what 
did he do but stand on his head in front 
of the box and paw the air with his hind 
legs until he hit the latch again and got 
another dinner. In the course of half 
a dozen trials, the coon learned to put 
that hind paw in exactly the right place 
to push open the door. But all of the 
time he continued to stand on his head 
to do it. Not until the twenty-eighth 
attempt to get a dinner did it occur to 
him that he could lift the latch just as 
well with one of his front paws, or that 
he need not stand upon his head. 


Old Fort McHenry 


Leading citizens of Baltimore, Md., have 
started a movement to make Fort Mc- 
Henry, located at the southern end of the 
city, a national park. The old fort was 
built in 1794 to protect Baltimore, and is 
famous in history as the birthplace of 
“The Star-spangled Banner.” The last 
important engagement of the War of 1812 
was the British attack on Fort McHenry, 
September 11-14, 1814, a battle which 
lasted three days and three nights. When 
on the morning of September 14 Francis 
Scott Key saw that the British had been 
repulsed and that the American flag still 
flew over Fort McHenry, he wrote in a 
glow of patriotism “The Star-spangled 
Banner.” If Congress passes a bill mak- 
ing the thirty-five-acre reServation a na- 
tional park, the committee hopes to raise 
enough money by private subscription to 
restore the fort exactly as it was in 1814. 
In the center of the park would stand a 
monument to Francis Scott Key. 


Twenty Millet Canvases 


Experts pronounce that the twenty 
paintings recently found in the garret of 
the town hall at Cherbourg, France, and 
attributed to Francois Millet, are genuine. 
One of the portraits, that of the mayor 
of Cherbourg, coincides precisely with 
Millet’s official commission to execute the 
order. Most of the twenty paintings are 
portraits, dating from 1838 to 1840. At 
that time the painter was not a celebrity, 
and sold his pictures from five to ten 
franes apiece. To-day the twenty pictures 
are valued at more than one million 
francs. 


Redwing 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Down by the lake where the grasses grow, 

Down where the breezes whisper low, 

There on a slender rush asway 

Redwing calls this gladsome day: 
“Okalee! Okalee! O-ka-lee !”’ 


Black is his coat as a starless night ; 

Orange and red on his wings flash bright. 

Hark, now his mate pipes the same clear call, 

Over the marsh and the reed grass tall: 
“Okalee! Okalee! O-ka-lee !” 


Redwing goes like a dart from a bow, 

Off to the nest tucked snug and low. 

Never his home or his babes you'll see, 

Though you may list to his piping free: 
“Okalee! Okalee! O-ka-lee!’’ 


(Continued from page 15) 
student body of DePauw University, with 
the aim of helping its members to make 
right decisions toward their life-work. 
The Bishop is not pleading for the min- 
istry in particular, but trying to show 
how the mind that was in Christ should 
guide young people in selecting their life 
work. The times call for a new consecra- 
tion; the spirit of that consecration speaks 
from every page of this little book. 
OER od: 


Short Stories of Modern Ireland 

THE HOUNDS or BANBA. By Daniel Corkery. 
New York: B. W. Hugbech, Inc. 

If we believe the “I” in this book, we 
find that the author was one of the pio- 
neer young men who started just before 
the Great War to free their beloved Ire- 
land. By rights, only sympathizers with 
the Sinn Fein movement should care for 
the book, but somehow, whether you are 
on that side, or very decidedly on the 
other, does not seem to make any differ- 
ence to the enjoyment of the stories. They 
are not stories in the generally accepted 
sense of the word; they are rather more 
like essays or character studies. They 
present various men and women imbued 
with a loyalty for their cause that is 
beautiful regardless of what the cause is. 
Old men are drawn with a loving under- 
standing that is irresistibly appealing. 
Seumas, a hot-headed, desperately earnest 
young man, is as true a martyr as can be 
found. The charm of the writing is illus- 
trated in a short passage from “An Un- 
finished Symphony”: “They were dainty 
old ladies, sisters to all seeming. The 
piece of purple ribbon in the furs of the 
one was flesh of the flesh of the piece of 
purple ribbon in the hat ?—bonnet ?—hat? 
of the other. I could match one thing 
with another. Sisters, yet with a differ- 
ence, as two blossoms on the one plant 
may differ.’ Mr. Corkery may have writ- 
ten with an eye to gaining converts to 
his cause, but I prefer to think he wrote 
because he thoroughly enjoyed doing so. 

H. M. P. 


Songs of the Spirits 

OurTBouND. By Gottfried Hult. 
The Stratford Co. 

This little volume follows at some years’ 
interval the first published poems by Pro- 
fessor Hult, Reveries and other Poems. 
In that earlier work could be traced the 
elements which had entered into the mak- 
ing of the poet,—his Scandinavian de- 
scent, the broad horizons of the American 
prairies, the Greek culture, coloring all 
his thought, and the religious heart bent 
on searching out the deep things of the 
spirit. These elements have equally 
molded his later poems. They are writ- 
ten in carefully hammered verse, free 
from the eccentricities which makes so 
much of modern “poetry” bizarre or gro- 
tesque; the work of one haunted by the 
love of beauty and all unmindful of the 
clamor of the market-place. 

The book contains a dozen sonnets, two 
or three long poems, a number of lovely 
lyrics, and some brief epigrammatic verse. 
The poem entitled Kelp, written before 
we entered the Great War, recalls Will- 
iam Vaughan Moody’s Ode in a Time of 
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Hesitation. The lyrics are pure and ten- 
der. And seattered throughout are lines 


to be remembered. 
Flood thee with sleep as a shore with tide, 


he sings, or again 
The timeless night of Egypt's dynasties. 


Across the pages move great figures of 
romance and thought, and over them 
broods a deep love of nature,— 
. the sea’s continuous white offensive, 
The endless generations of the surf,— 


the hills of California yeiled in sunset 
haze,—the wide horizons of the prairie. 
The book will make no appeal to the 
hasty, superficial reader, nor to the 
searcher after novelties; but the lover of 
beauty, who cares for sound workman- 
ship, will find here songs of the spirit 
which bring quietness and uplift of heart. 
H. w. F. 


“What Birds Have Done with Me” 


By 
The Gorham 


WHat Birps Have Done with Mz. 
Victor Kutchin, M.D. Boston: 
Press. 

Dr. Kutchin has given us a thoroughly 
readable book in this volume of bird 
sketches. Many books haye been written 
on the general subject, “What I Have 
Done with Birds.” Dr. Kutchin reverses 
this and tells us “What the Birds Have 
Done with Me.” They took him, an eager, 
untaught little farm lad, on the Wisconsin 
prairie, and led him through a wonder- 
land of joy and beauty and never-ending 
interest. Now he has written out his ad- 
ventures and has done it well, out of a 
sympathetic heart. His interest is in the 
living bird and all its engaging ways. The 
literary merit of the book is high. Your 
interest is at once engaged by the recital 
of the rescue of the baby whip-poer-wills 
and the tiny quails. There are chapters 
on the kingfishers; those wonderful avia- 
tors, the passenger pigeons, ducks, geese, 
swans, cranes, and eagles; the fight to 
save the flickers, when the small boy 
suffered maltreatment in defense of the 
weak and helpless, but won out gloriously ; 
the discovery of the drumming ruffed 
grouse; Mr. Hsau, the rose-breasted gros- 
beak with the broken wing; and other in- 
teresting chapters on bird protection and 
conservation; an appreciation of bird 
music; a defense of the much berated 
crow and blue jay; the courtship and 
marriage of birds; a good word for the 
English sparrow and a strong indictment 
against the cat as the arch-destroyer of 
birds; an indignant protest against the 
terrible bird slaughter in the South and 
a moving plea to save the birds for their 


own sakes and for the sake of the trees. 


and crops. Whoever begins to read this 
book will continue to the end of the last 
page. M, BT. 


A Quiet Backwater 


A VAGRANT TUNE. By Bryan T. Holland. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Company. 

A pleasant tale for a summer afternoon, 
full of gentleness, and repose, and sweet- 
ness of spirit. Worlds away from the fic- 
tion in which our tossing world expresses 
its feverish soul. It is written by a grand- 
son of the Mrs. Gaskell who wrote Oran- 
ford, and might well haye been written 
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by her in the days when she was the busy 
wife of a Unitarian parson. It is the 
love-tale of two elderly persons whom cir- 
cumstances haye rendered lonely. With- 
out a trace of sentimentality the story 
tells us how they have quietly drifted out 
of the mighty stream of life into a little 
eddy where they find comfort in one an- 
other. Louise Chandler Moulton’s poem 
explains the title and the theme: 
From a briar-grown garden that nobody knows, 
Save one lone bird with a vagrant tune, 
The dreamer gathers a last sad rose, 
The ghost of a season that once was June, 
es C.. Roe 


Modern Christian Callings 

BIBLICAL TEACHING IN SCHOOL AND COLLNGH. 
By Irving Wood, TWxpcuvTiveS rork CHRISTIAN 
ENTERPRISES. By Dwight H. Day. OpportTu- 
NITIES FOR SociAL Work. By. William Bacon 
Bailey. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

A significant fact of modern religious 
life is that the number of callings open to 
religious workers has greatly increased. 
These three essays bound together in one 
book set forth, as their titles indicate, a 
number of opportunities for religious 
work. The authors are experts in their 
several fields, Professor Wood in Sniith 
College, Professor Bailey in Yale Univer- 
sity and Mr. Day in the Board of Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian church. This 
is a valuable book for those who are look- 
ing forward to some form of religious en- 
terprise. The following quotation will 
show something of the quality of the sec- 
ond essay: “A‘prominent lawyer in New 
York asked an executive how it came 
about that he knew all the big men and 
the best men in the city. His reply was 
from the heart: ‘Because I am in the best 
work in the world.’ ” E. F. 


Where the Town Ends 


THe DinGBat or ArRcaDy. By Marguerite 
Wilkinson. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Drifting down singing rivers and over 
blue bays in a sky-blue flat-bottomed boat, 
christened with the juice of Oregon cher- 
ries “The Dingbat of Arcady,” because it 
was such a poor little “dingbat” of a boat, 
whose destination was Aready; fishing 
and dreaming out where the Pacific pours 
in with a sister ship “The Royal Ding- 
bat”; traveling over roads, brown, yellow, 
and white, in funny little Frankie Ford, 
with his puckered and wrinkled radiator, 
his rakish top, and his faithful soul; and 
exploring the English countryside in a 
poor old motorcycle combination, called 
“Rover Chug-chug’; all this may seem 
commonplace enough, but with a poet for 
historian, and “Jim” for a comrade of 
the way, it becomes a pilgrimage of glad 
wanderers, of which we love to read. A 
few years ago we read Marguerite Wilkin- 
son’s Song of Two Wanderers. Now we .- 
think we have found in the log of The 
Dingbat of Arcady and The Royal Ding- 
bat, and in the roadbook of Frankie Ford 
and Rover Chug-chug the authentic rec- 
ords out of which the Song sprang. In 
any case we find here the same delight in 
the “simple things that Christ loved,” and 
the “simple folk that Christ loved,” of 
which the poem sings. Would that we 
might be a third wanderer with such com- 
panions! OLE wy 
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Notes and Announcements 


Rey. ©. W. Porter-Shirley has been 
ealled to Attleboro, Mass., and Rey. Roy 
B. Wintersteen to Uxbridge, Mass. 


In addition to the Sunday School In- 
stitute to be held at the Isles of Shoals, 
aah 29 to August 12, there will be an 
Institute at Meadville, Pa., June 28 to 
July 7. Institutes have already been held 
at Los Angeles, Calif., June 3 to 9; and at 
Berkeley, Calif., June 12 to 16. 


The Pleasant Street Congregational, 
First Parish Unitarian, and First Univer- 
salist churches, Arlington Center, Mass., 
are conducting union services. July 9, 
Rey. Frederic Gill, D.D., preached in the 
Congregational church. Rev. William H. 
Gould of the Universalist church will 
preach in the Unitarian church, Sunday, 
July 16. 


Churches recently added to the Fellow- 
ship are, the Clifton Evangelical Church, 
Louisville, Ky., which becomes Unitarian 
with its minister and its membership of 
two hundred; and the People’s Church, 
Virginia, Minn., under the leadership of 
Dr. Henry Clark. This church has an 
average attendance of two hundred and 
fifty at the morning service. 


The church repair fund of the church 
at Mendon, Mass., has recently received 
a gift of $1,000 from George Albert Draper 
of Hopedale. This is the second gift of 
$1,000 received, William Hayward of Ux- 
bridge having made the first. A number 
of other contributions ranging in amounts 
from $5 to $250 have been received from 
present and former residents of the town. 


The Pilgrim Congregational Church, the 
Baker Memorial Methodist Church, and 
the Stoughton Street Baptist Church, of 
Upham’s Corner, Mass., have united for a 
series of tem services, this summer. They 
began Sunday evening, July 2, with a 
patriotic service in Pilgrim Church. The 
speaker was Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson, of 
the First Parish Church, Dorchester, Mass. 


At the West Side Unitarian Church, New 
York, special services will be held dur- 
ing July. The meetings will be held at 
eleven o’clock, Sundays, July 9, 16, 23 
and 30. July 23, the speaker will be Rev. 
Ralph HE. Bailey of Charleston, S.C., and 
July 30, Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor 
of Tur CuristrAN Recister. The church 
wishes to make a special appeal to the 
12,000 students at Columbia University. 


The Sunday-school of the Fourth Uni- 
tarian Chureh, Brooklyn, N.Y., has just 
eencluded a notable year. The member- 
ship has increased more than 100 per 
cent., and the superintendent of the school, 
T. S. Sperry, reports excellent attendance, 
and participation in a number of social 
activities, including a mid-summer dance. 
Miss Eugenie Blenck will be the delegate 
to the Church School Institute at Star 
Island. 


An editorial in the Patriot, Concord, 
N.H., speaking -of the public buildings 
which adorn the public square of Con- 
cord, pays the following tribute to the 
Unitarian church: “Religion is. well rep- 


resented here also. The Unitarian chureh 
is a link that binds together the school 
and the state, furnishing ideals that ac- 
tuate conduct, and giving lawmakers and 
educators a lofty moral purpose without 
which law and education cannot attain 
their highest end.” 


The Unitarian Women’s League associ- 
ated with the church at Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, held an “American HEyening,” -re- 
cently. Rey. E. Rosalind Lee gave ad- 
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numbers and the girls’ section of the 
League illustrated the talks by singing 
Mrs. Hemans’s poem on the Pilgrim 
Fathers, and several Southern melodies. 


When Harvard University conferred 
the honorary degree of Master of Arts on 
Charles Howard Strong, president of the 
Laymen’s League, President Lowell said: 
“An alumnus of the University, who in 
New York has abounded above measure in 
fruitful. labor for his profession, his 
church, his city, and his state.” 


Rey. Frederic J. Gauld was installed as 
minister of the church at Cohasset, Mass., 
Sunday afternoon, June 25. The inyoca- 
tion was offered by Rev. James H. Pear- 


dresses on the “Pilgrim Fathers,” and the 
“Color Problem.” Miss Hargrove spoke 
on ‘Women’s Clubs in America.” The 
evening’s program opened with musical 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at all times—at home and alroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, etc., for Individuals, Families and small 
Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 


We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 
FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 
OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST INDIES— 
AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER'S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 
167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


150 Offices throughout the World 


Telephone Beach 8300 


SUMMER READING FOR THE CHILDREN 
THE STORY OF RICO, by Johanna Spyri $1.50 postpaid 


The schoolmaster gave Rico his violin. With it, he starts out from his home in the 
Swiss Alps to find the lake of his dreams. 


ERICK AND SALLY, by Johanna Spyri $1.50 postpaid 


Abandoned by his father, and living in exile because of the pride of his aristocratic 
mother, little Erick one morning found himself facing the world alone. His devotion to 
his mother’s memory, his escape from a crowd of ruffians, and his ultimate return to his 
grandfather’s wonderful estate, are fascinatingly told. 


THE STORY OF MANKIND, by Hendrik Van Loon $5.25 postpaid 


The history of the world from the beginning of things, is interestingly told. The many 
queer pictures help to tell the story. 


TREASURE ISLAND, by Robert Louis Stevenson $2.15 postpaid 


A romantic story of hidden treasures, buccaneers, and adventures by sea and land. 


BIRD GUIDE, LAND BIRDS EAST OF THE ROCKIES, by Chester 
A. Reed $1.35 postpaid 


A handy pocket guide to have this summer. The illustrations are in color. 


FLOWER GUIDE, by Chester A. Reed $1.35 postpaid 
A handy pocket guide to the wild flowers east of the Rockies, with illustrations in color, 


THE BOY WHO LOST HIS NAME, by Christine Ware $1.10 postpaid 


Richard Ellison Gardner, Jr., didn’t play the square game and so lost the right to his 
name. feet he won it back makes an interesting story of character development for boys 
and girls. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS, by Thomas Hughes $2.75 postpaid 


wee illustrations by Hugh Thomson make an attractive edition of this story of English 
school life. 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


There is nothing 
glorious which war 
has brought forth 


in human nature 
which peace may not 


produce more richly 
PHILLIPS BROOKS 


don; Scripture reading, Rey. Alfred J. 
Wilson; call and acceptance of the min- 
ister, Charles W. Gammons; welcome to 
Cohasset, Rev. Frederick V. Stanley. 
Other clergymen who assisted in the ser- 
vice were Rey. F. A. Powell, Rey. Fred- 
eric Gill, D.D., Rev. Arthur B. Whitney, 


Rey. F. R. Lewis and Rey. Houghton 
Page. 
In welcoming new members to the 


chureh fellowship, Dr. Frank 8. C. Wicks 
of Indianapolis uses the following form: 
“In joining this church you commit your- 
self to no dogma, you subseribe to no 
creed. You simply pledge yourselves that 
you will follow the light of truth as you 
see it. We give you complete intellectual 
freedom, for we believe more and more 
truth is to be revealed to us. You are to 
grow toward more truth, more love, more 
beauty, and we are to help one another 
to these ends.” 


Services for the summer at the church 
in Bar Harbor, Me., are as follows: June 
18, Rev. Thomas Van Ness; June 25, Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness; July 2, Rey. Adolph 
Rossbach; July 9, Rev. Adolph Rossbach ; 
July 16, Rev. Adolph Rossbach; July 23, 
Rey. Adolph Rossbach; July 30, Rey. 
Paul 8. Phalen; August 6, Rev. William 
Safford Jones; August 138, Rev. Frank C. 
Doan; August 20, Rev. Edwin M. Slo- 
combe; August 27, Rev. Frederick R. 
Griffin; Sept. 8, Rev. Kirsopp Lake; Sept. 
10, Rev. Oscar B. Hawes. 


THE Reeatster has received the Year 
Book published by the Church of the Mes- 
siah, Montreal, Canada. In the book are 
listed the church organizations, members 
of the church holding denominational 
offices, members added, records of births, 
deaths, and marriages, reports from the 
yarious organizations, and occurrences of 
moment during the year. Such a periodi- 
cal places on record the activities of the 
church, and indicates the intention of a 
society to apply sound business methods 
to church government, which are necessary 
if a parish is to do its best. 


Rey. Margaret B. Barnard, minister of 
the church at Bernardston, Mass., cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth year of her ordina- 
tion, in the Bernardston church, Thursday, 
June 15. Miss Barnard was ordained in 
the First Unitarian Church, Chelsea, 
Mass., June 15, 1897. Rey. Anna Garlin 
~ Spencer preached the sermon. Miss Barn- 
ard has preached at Warwick, Mass., 
Chelsea, Mass., Rowe, Mass., and Redlands, 
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Calif. During her Chelsea pastorate she 
received the honor of being admitted to 
the Boston Association of Ministers, being 
the first woman to become a member. 


Rey. Oswald BH. Helsing, former minis- 
ter-at-large, has become pastor of the 
church at St. Cloud, Mich., a church he 
has recently reorganized and placed on a 
firm footing in the community. Mr. Hels- 
ing will continue his work with the Sean- 
dinavians of the Northwest, with head- 
quarters at Underwood, Minn. 


Among ministers who have sailed or 
will sail for Europe this summer are 
Rey. C. 8S. 8. Dutton, Rev. William Chan- 
ning Brown, Rev. Roderick Stebbins, Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, Dr. Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham, Rev. Elmer SS. Forbes, Rey. 
Eugene R. Shippen, Rev. Ernest S. Mere- 
dith and Rey. Alson H. Robinson. 


The church at Templeton, Mass., has 
just concluded a Children’s Week. Among 
the features was a program for the 
mothers and members of the cradle-roll, 
and exercises for the junior department. 
The society has admitted into membership 
eighteen young people, and sent a con- 
tribution of $27 to the Morgan Memorial, 
Boston. 


Rey. Dr. John W. Day of the Chureh of 
the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo., on Sunday 
afternoons frequently visits the children 
of the Mission Free School of that city. 
For fifteen minutes he sings with the 
children and tells them a Bible story, con- 
cluding with a lesson in daily living. Dr 
Day often pauses to question the children 
about the story he is telling or about pre- 
ceding ones. Sometimes at the end there 
is a chorus of “Thank you, Mr. Day.” 
Mr. Day says that the time he spends 
with the children is the “happiest and 
most encouraging half hour of his work.” 


Dr. John Coleman Adams, a leading 
minister of the Universalist Chureh and 
for many years pastor in Hartford, Conn., 
died at his home in Hartford, June 22, 
in his seventy-second year. He had 
held pastorates. in Newtonville and Lynn, 
Mass., Chicago, Il., and Brooklyn, N.Y. 
He was the author of several books and 
a constant contributor to Sunday school 
studies. He took charge of the Church of 
the Redeemer in Hartford in 1901. He 
was a member of the Author’s Club of 
New York City, the Get-Together Club, 
and the University Club of Hartford. 
Charles G. Lincoln, senior deacon of the 
church, spoke of his friendship for Dr. 
Adams as follows: “For twenty-one years 
Dr. Adams had been my pastor, friend, 
and adviser. I count it as one of the 
greatest blessings of my life to have been 
intimately associated with him for so 
many years. His love of nature and all 
things beautiful was second only to his 
love for humanity and his sublime faith 
in the love and fatherhood of God. With 
rare intellectual attainment, he nevyer- 
theless was able to place himself on a 
level with the humblest of his fellow-men. 
It would be almost impossible to over- 
estimate the influence of his life for the 
good of his people and the community in 
which he lived.” 
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A Conference of Directness 


NortH Mrppirsex Conrerencr.—The one 
hundred and twelfth session of the Con- 
ference was held at Milford, N.H., June 
22, with the First Unitarian Church, Rey. 
Otto Lyding, minister. The president, 
Thomas H. Elliott of Lowell, presided. 
Rey. BE. M. Grant of Wilton Centre, N.H., 
offered the invocation. It was a business 
session, with discussion of methods for 
promoting denominational efficiency and 
better financing of the churches. 

“The Next Step in our Denominational 
Life’ was the general subject of session. 
Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge of the Meeting 
House Hill Church, Dorchester, spoke of 
religious education as a sacred obligation. 

He treated the subject under the three 
heads of heredity, environment, and de- 
velopment, especially enlarging upon the 
middle, or the impressionist, period of the 
child’s life, and urging the importance of 
cultivating in the child a high and noble 
conception of worship. 

Worship, he said, is not a lip service, 
but a natural instinct. It has the quality 
of loyalty and absolute fidelity. That- 
loyalty will go far enough to constitute 
a complete consecration to the object of 
worship. Love is another element. 

The physical aspect of the building 


THE RECISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
ing address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertions. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. 


Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. 


CHURCH SOCIETIES, CLASSES—Unusual Plan 
for Raising Money. Particulars Free. Hoosinr 
SILVER CLEANER Co., Albany, Ind. 


TO RENT—Furnished rooms, Colonial House, 
near Lake Bomoseen. Delightful location, 
light housekeeping privileges. Farm products. 
$4 per week. Mabelle Graves, Fair Haven, 
Vermont. 


FOR SALE, REST HARROW—Three acres; 
house six rooms, open fires, bath, two attics; 
on Kennebunk River; trolley service. $3,000. 
Address Miss E. JosppHinn Brazier, Kenne- 
bunkport, Maine. 


YOUR VACATION. A few opportunities are 
still available for local subscription representa- 
tives for THm RwoistprR. Those interested 
should write to the Circulation Manager, 16 
Beacon St., Boston 9, Mass. 


WOULD you like to join a small refined group 
of ladies and gentlemen who will accompany a _ 
large touring party around the world in Jan- 
uary for $1,000 and up? Address Mrs. K. 
Chandler, 233 West 107th Street, New York City. 


WANTED—For North Carolina Industrial 
Schools, teachers for all grades including High 
School. Book-keeping, Shorthand, and Type- 
writing. Also Housekeeper. Teacher for Swans- 
boro who can play and sing. Address Mrs. 
JBANETTE B. Damon, Handley Farm, Ashburn- 
ham, Mass. 


STENOGRAPHER—For position open about 
August 1, young Protestant woman, not over 
25. Unitarian preferred, with at least a high 
school education, and two or three years’ ex- 
perience. Bookkeeping training desirable, but 
not absolutely necessary. - Interviews granted 
only to those who really want to work. Stand- 
ara salary, and congenial conditions. Please 
give full details in application. C-20, Curis- 
TIAN RQGISTER. 
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should be such as to inspire loyalty to the 

sehool. Children are going first to wor- 
ship the things that are nearest to them. 
Every Sunday-school teacher must expect 
to be an object of worship. It is highly 
important, then, for the teacher to have 
intense loyalty to the school, and great 
spiritual devotion. 

In regard to the material presented, he 
said that the content of the material is of 
much less importance than the manner in 
which it is taught. The spirit is the 
thing. He advised leaving the sacred 
words which may so easily deteriorate 
into cant, for the maturer mind. Ref- 
erence to. Mohammed, he said, would have 
the same effect upon the child mind, as 
reference to our own Saviour. A real 
teacher can take the tribal history of any 
race and draw from it a spiritual lesson. 

He emphasized the importance of 
teacher-training. Religious teachers, he 
said, should be trained better than any 
other professional experts, because they 
have a higher obligation. 

The general discussion that followed 
was led by Rey. George ©. Wright, speak- 
ing on the influence of heredity. 


Miss Adeline Pfleghaar, secretary of the 


Young People’s Religious Union, spoke of 
giving the young people a large place 
in the church—more responsibility and 
greater opportunity for self-expression. 
“Tf we have any vision at all,” she said, 
‘we must realize that work for the young 
people is the most important thing in the 
church program.” She said that the word 
that brings the greatest response from 
our young people is the word “Service.” 

In her suggestions for work with the 
young people, Miss Pfleghaar said that 
study of Unitarianism is needed, and also 
a better understanding of the Bible. 

Young people, she said, do look for en- 
couragement and support and opportunity 
from the older people of the church, and 
lack of interest on the part of the older 
people may kill their enthusiasm, 

Rev. A. ©. McGiffert, Jr., of Lowell, 
yaised the question whether or not the 
older people should be present at the 
young people’s discussion of their own 
problems. 

Rey. Otto Lyding gave interesting sug- 
gestions for the development of young 
people, drawn from experiences in his 
own Sunday-school. He suggested three 
practical things: the short sermon, the 
children’s orchestra to take part in the 
church service, and preparation of the 
teacher. 

A vote of: appreciation to the Lowell 
Courier-Citizen for full and careful re- 
ports of the conference meetings was 
passed unanimously. : 

The morning meeting closed with a de- 
yotional service led by Rev. Arthur H. 
Winn of Peterboro. ‘Luncheon was served 
to the delegates by the ladies of the Mil- 
ford church in the Grand Army building. 

Rey. A. G. White extended an invitation 
to the Conference to meet in Tyngsboro in 
October, and it was accepted. 

The first subject for discussion in the 
afternoon was “Better Financing of the 
Church,” and Rey. A. C. MeGiffert, Jr., 
led, telling how All Souls Church, Lowell, 
did it. He referred first to the every- 
member canyass. The most important 
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THE PASSING AND THE PERMANENT IN RELIGION 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE 
$1.00 postpaid 


The author was among the first to appreciate the religious significance 
of the advance of modern science, and boldly to ally religion and science 
in providing a satisfactory religious interpretation of life to the modern 
man. He speaks to the mind and the heart of the great public. He 
brings the greatest themes within the grasp of the average man. 

This title has been out of print for a number of years. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


16mo 163 pages 


NEW YORK 


HAVE taken THE REGISTER for nearly 
fifty years, and I think that ought to 


I 


speak for itself. 


—Mrs. P. R. Mansfield, 
- Dedham, Mass. 


Time will make us all old friends. 


e 


THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 


Cut on dotted line 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


: Tue Curistian REGISTER 
16 Beacon St., Boston 9, Mass. 


$4.00 for one year or 


i Enclosed is $2.00 for six months (check, money order, or cash), Please send Tum RucisTeR to 
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munity.” Speaking of Unitarianism, he 
said: “I think first not of the larger reaches 
of the church, but of our personal inti- 
macies,” and he quoted a woman who said, 
“T wish these Unitarians loved one an- 
other as much as they love truth.” 
“That,” said the speaker, “is the pastoral 
function, and that is the first thing.” 

He spoke of the importance of the po- 
lemie spirit: “There is entirely too much 
tolerance of error, too much sweetness,” 
he said, “among people who differ. You 
must haye a militant disposition to get 
anything where it belongs.” 

It was not, he said,“a gathering of a 
conference at luncheon that gave birth to 
the Unitarian Church. William WHlery 
Channing was aflame with indignation 
against error in the world. He focused on 
one thing that he said every Unitarian 
could do for the church: He can know 
something about the Bible. That is our 
chief text-book. The great need to-day is 
for teachers, and for students of the 
Bible. 

On the question of making the minis- 
ter an organizer, Dr. Dieffenbach said he 
believed the minister who is the best or- 
ganizer is the one who presents spiritual 
truth in the best way. People will work 
for him then, Returning to the main idea 
in his address, he concluded, “The pres- 
ent state of religious ignorance in the 
churches must be overcome, and to do so 
the complete reformation of the churches 
is necessary. Protestantism has never 
been with us. We merely changed the 
authority of the Pope for the authority of 
the catechism, based on the Bible; and 
the churches are more concerned with 
preserving the book than with the service 
of mankind.” 

Rey. Otto Lyding spoke the closing 
words of the Conference, on the “Supreme 
Need of the Churches,” illustrating from 
personal pastoral experiences with three 
men, The first experience was in clearing 
away from the mind of a man the “old 
cloven hoofs of part-ways of thinking.” 
The second was with a thoroughgoing 
materialist, who was induced to fight 
things out for himself, by teaching a class 
of young men and the necessity of having 
something to give them. The third in- 
stance was the bringing back of a man 
who had not been to church for years, by 
an eloquent argument made by the second 
man. 

“What we need more than anything 
else,” he said, “is to have more tenacity, 
more assurance, more staying power in 
our minds, to hold on to that which we 
really have found out in our superficial 
experiences to, be true. We are running 
after novelties of every possible kind. We 
have no strength of conviction. Let us 
chance a little bigotry, for the sake of 
avoiding the opposite extreme of slipping 
around on glass from one corner to 
another.” 

The closing prayer was offered by Mr. 
Lyding. There were 220 delegates present. 


Deaths 


FISH.—In Worcester, Mass., on June 28, 
1922, Mrs. Caroline BHlizabeth Fish, wife of 
Andrew Fish, minister of the First Unitarian 
Chureh of Eugene, Ore., 1916-1920, and now of 
the University of Oregon. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


Our Unitarian Children’s Charity 
rae foe be ep enavely Suances PAD essa 

y adults if it is to meet the urgent te 
need. = Case, 

Children are given practical help by £ 
experts in child welfare, in carefully 
chosen foster homes. 

A specialty not covered by any other 
agency is home care to hospital chil- 
drea, the hospital doctors continuing 
treatment. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, 
but contributions and bequests from 
adults are much needed, 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Srcrerary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN! 


Can you use your life to better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a 
better world? The Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge. The world never 
needed it more. Opportunities in it for those 
of good ability and thorough training were 
never better. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


provides thorough training, offering about 125 
courses in eight departments of study. Supple- 
mentary work at Pacific School of Religion and 
University of California. Post-graduate study 
at University. ‘Twelve weeks’ University sum- 
mer session. Climate ideal for comfort and 
study the year round. 

Degree course of four years for undergradu- 
ates, three years for graduates. Generous 
scholarships for superior work. Two competi- 
tive scholarships of $500 for next school year. 
Term begins August 21. For Register and 
further information address the President, 


HARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D., 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sub- 
jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges, Scholarships, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. For. particulars 
address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
““Gomradeship — Citizenship — Character—Headquarters 
of Opportunity.’’ 


FRANK L. Locke, Pres. | EDWAKD A. CHURCH, Treas. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 


To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS, 
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— g=——— FOR GIRLS === 
a f We send students to college on certificate - 


and examination. 
after leaving high school do not wish 
to go to college. 
advanced work in a new environment with 
competent instructors, and to select studies 
best meeting their tastes and interests. 


We offer just these opportunities. 
take English or Literature, but the course otherwise is 


ation from high school not necessary for entrance. 

All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, and 
historical associations are freely used. Special work in 
Voice, Piano, Violin, "Cello, Harp, and Pipe Organ, 
with eminent Boston masters. 

Outdoor Sports. 
back Riding (our own stables); 9 hole Golf Course on 
the property; Tennis, both grass and dirt courts; Field 
Sports; Canoeing. Our Gymnasium is 45 by go ft., 
with Swimming Pool. 

A finely equipped school — nine buildings. 

Domestic Science, Elocution, Costume Design and 
Home Decoration. Excellent Secretarial Courses; 
Courses in Business Management; Junior College 


Some rooms with hot and cold water. 
application is necessary to secure enrolment. 


Special car for Western girls from Chicago, Sept. 26. 


Many girls, however, 


But often they desire 


Students 


All subjects count for diploma. Gradu- 


We make a specialty of Horse- 


For 1922-23, early 


coke aetteicper home 1g, 407 SUMMIT St., NEWTON, Mass. 
DE delightful home lif 0 a 
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: How to Save 20 Per Cent 
om On Your Toll Calls 


Make your toll calls on a station-to-station basis. 

A station-to-station call is a toll call for a number, or 
for the listed name of a subscriber, as shown below, and 
does not include a request for a particular person. 

A call requiring a connection with a particular person is 
a person-to-person call. 

We recommend that you use the station-to-station 
service because: 

The call will be completed quicker. 
It will cost less. 

Experience has shown that in nearly every case the 
person you want will answer at once, or, if not, that you 
can talk satisfactorily with someone else. 

Make your station-to-station toll calls in any of the 
following ways, but it saves time to give the number if 
you know it: 

Bangor 3265-W 


Robinson Machine Co., Springfield, Mass.— Will 
talk with anyone. 


Residence of Joseph Brown, Burlington, Vt.— Will 
talk with anyone. 


Office of John Smith, Pittsfield, Mass.— Will talk 
with anyone. 
A call for “ John Smith, Pittsfield, Mass., or anyone” 


is a person-to-person call because the request is primarily 
for a particular person and the operator attempts to find 
him first. 


If you do not know the number wanted, tell the tol! 
operator that you will talk with “Anyone.” When con- 
nection is made, you may talk with anyone you wish. 

“Collect”? or “reversed charge”’ calls are not accepted 
at the station-to-station rate. 

Our toll lines run everywhere. They connect your telephone with 
every city, town and hamlet. Put in your call and you are talking in 
a few minutes to any New England city or town or to Chicago, San 
Francisco, Cuba, or other distant points. 


NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


H. H. CARTER, 


Division Commercial Superintendent 


The tourist stood in front of a sign— 
“Subway Entrances.” “H’m! It doesn’t 
entrance me,” he said coldly.—Life. 


First Walkingstick: Sturdy young fel- 
low—that ash. Second Walkingstick: Yes, 
he comes from good old Alpenstock.—Life. 


“IT don’t see where we can put that 
lecturer up for the night.” “Don’t worry. 
He always brings his own bunk.”—Life. 


“Please give a‘poer old blind man a 
dime.’ “Why, you can see out of one 
eye!” “Well, then, give me a nickel.”— 
Sun Dodger. 


Melville: What is economy, father? 
Father: Economy, my son, is a way of 
spending money without getting any fun 
out of it—Answers. 


“Where did you get that quaint old 
medal?” “Oh. that’s an heirloom. My 
grandfather won it in an oratorical con- 
test.” “Indeed. Sort of a hot-heirloom, 
isn’t it ?’—Life. 


“Now is the time to get your life insured, 
young man. The longer you delay it, the 
higher your premiums will be.” “I know 
that, but the longer I wait, the fewer pre- 
miums I will have to pay.’’—Judge. 


When a well-known magazine publisher 
returned to his New York office from a 
trip abroad he asked the head of his edito- 
rial staff what had been doing during his 
absence. “Everything has run along 
smoothly,” replied the editor, ready to be 
complimented. ‘I’ve been right here on 
the job.” ‘You have, eh? Well, it’s time 
for you to get out and feel what’s going on. 
Do you want to kill the magazine?’— 
The Continent. 


A Park Avenue apartment house which 
goes in for flunkeys recently blossomed 
out with a new doorman. When a gentle- 
man called and asked to see Mrs. Brown, 
the new attendant, true to his calling, de- 
tained him with the customary, “But is 
Mrs. Brown expecting you?” The caller 
withered him with a glance. “My good 
man,” he said, “Mrs. Brown was expecting 
me before I was born. She is my mother.” 
—New York Evening Post. 


A minister who guarded his morning 
study hour very carefully told the new 
maid that in no circumstances were callers 
to be admitted—except, of course, he 
added, in case of life and death. Half an 
hour later the maid knocked at the door. 
“A gentleman to see you, sir.” “Why, I 
thought I told you’— “Yes, I told him,” 
she replied. “but he says it is a question of 
life and death.” So he went downstairs 
—and found an insurance agent.—Cuna- 
dian Churchman, 


We suggest that an American variation 
of the following story by Rev. T. Charles 


Williams of Wales would “get over.” He 
was speaking of Sunday observance. A 


Manchester commercial man said to him, 
“Do you think I may play golf on Sun- 
days?’ Mr. Williams answered, “Would 
you play golf on Tuesday ?’—which is Ex- 
change Day in Manchester, The man 
drew back in horror, “Tuesday golf!” he 
cried, “my friends would think me mad.” 
The business of the Exchange was all in 
all to him, 
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WHAT SCHOOL 
‘ for the 
BOY or GIRL . 


Parents are now considering this 
important question. 


To help them in their decisions, 
readers of 


THE REGISTER 


are invited to ask for informa- 
tion and data concerning reliable 
schools. This service is gratis. 


Readers who will conduct schools 
this fall are invited to send us a 
catalogue for our files. 


Address all correspondence to 


School and Camp Service 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


CHOOSING A SCHOOL! 


Sargent’s Handbook of 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
A Guide Bock for Parents telling intimately 
and discriminatingly of Schools good and bad. 
WHY CHOOSE BLINDLY? 
896 pp. $4.00 postpaid. Catalogs or Advice on request 
PORTER SARGENT 
14 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


THE MAC DUFFIE SCHOOL 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Three buildings. Gymnasium. Swimming. Ball field. Tennis 
courts. Horseback riding. College preparatory, general, special 
courses. Two years Housecraft course. Model practice house. 
Two years secretarial course. 36 girls. 12 teachers. 


Principals: JOHN MAC DUFFIE, Ph.D. 
‘P@"s* MRS. JOHN MAC DUFFIE, A.B. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo 
Street, Manchester-by-the-Sea. Service, 10.30 
pas! faa seats are free. You are cordially 
invited. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), corner of Tre- 
mont and School Streets. Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., and Rev. Harold HW. B. Speight, 
ministers. Sunday, July 16, morning service, 
10.45 a.m. Rey. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Ph.D., 
Meadville Theological School, Meadville, Pa., 
will preach. Church open 9 to 12 daily. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Services in 
this church have been discontinued for the sum- 
mer. Union Services at King’s Chapel every 
Sunday morning at 10.45. This church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Mornin 
service at 11. Rey. Augustus P. Reccord, Firs 
Congregational Unitarian Society, Detroit, Mich., 
will preach. The South Congregational Societ 
and the Church of the Disciples will unite wi 
the Arlington Street Church for the summer. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Eugene Rodman a 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. During the summer the 
Society will unite with the First Church and 
wanes Chapel in holding services at King’s 

apel. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rey. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Sunday, July 16, Mr. Rutledge will preach. 
Subject, ‘Prehistoric Religion.”” Mr. Maleolm 
Lang, Organist and Musical Director. Church 
service at 11 a.m. Cordial welcome to all visi- 
tors. Take Dorchester tunnel car to Andrew 
Square, then surface car to Meeting House Hill. 
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